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THE MEXICAN SITUATION: MANUEL GAMIO’S 
PROGRAM 


FREDERICK STARR 
University of Chicago 


Commissions in plenty are studying the question, ‘‘ What is 
the matter with Mexico?’’ Most of them are narrow in view 
and find a single cause to be the trouble, usually within the range 
of their own special field. Economic commissions, educational 
commissions, business commissions, all are studying Mexico and 
telling us just what she needs. A recent investigation by an 
educational commission has found of course that education has 
always been in a bad way in Mexico and that what is most needed 
is schools. Little red schoolhouses, with a Robert College under 
American direction thrown in, will solve all problems. That 
education in its proper time is desirable no one will question; 
that it is Mexico’s most urgent need is not so evident. Of what 
advantage is it to teach boys and girls to read if no reading- 
matter is available? Of what use is it to know how to write 
unless there is some real need for writing? Mexicans may be 
illiterate; they are not unintelligent, nor are they, within the 
range of the requirements of daily life, uninformed. 

Alberto Pani finds Mexico’s chief need in sanitation and 
hygiene. His study, largely academic, was made at order of the 
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Mexican government. He believes that the Mexican most needs 
cleanliness, food, and decent housing. To some degree he is 
right. Schools may well wait until the cravings of hunger, 
chronic and lifelong to millions of Mexicans, are appeased. But 
Sefior Pani is only partly right. The Mexican needs no direct 
control in the matters of cleanliness, food preparation, and build- 
ing. The Indians of Mexico are usually clean; one may fare 
sumptuously today in an Aztec town; there are many houses in 
Indian villages which could not be surpassed in comfort and 
healthfulness. Filth, hunger, and bad housing exist in Mexico, 
especially in the great city (which was Pani’s chief study), but 
the introduction of Italian “‘model houses”’ is not going to solve 
Mexico’s problems. 

Foreigners generally, especially business men, insist that 
Mexico’s salvation must come through “development,” with 
foreign capital, under foreign direction, ‘‘because the Mexican is 
incapable of working unguided.” The trouble with the solution 
is that ‘‘development”’ is always primarily for the benefit of the 
outsider. When it has been carried through, Mexico has been 
but indirectly advantaged. Take the railroad development 
under the Diaz régime. Railroads were not built to strengthen 
and unite the country; they were built simply to give ingress 
and egress to Americans and Englishmen, to give entrance to 
their goods and exit to raw materials. What real advantage was 
it to Mexico that the city of Tampico should grow, when the 
only railroads from that port led to El Paso and Eagle Pass and 
Laredo and not to the city of Mexico? Instead of uniting the 
capital city with every part of the country, as real railroads 
should, these connected absolutely separated and disunited pro- 
ducing areas with the cities of the United States. In case of 
war with us the railroads of Mexico would be of little service for 
the transportation of Mexican troops, but they would enable the 
United States to flood the central plateau, the west coast, and 
the gulf seaboard with forces. In other words, the much-vaunted 
railroad development of Mexico was more advantageous for 
Americans than for Mexicans. So, too, the great petroleum fields 
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of Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz are of little real benefit to Mexico. 
They increase the business of Tampico; they furnish labor to a 
certain number of hands; they produce a valuable material for 
world-use; they make fortunes for a few American and English 
speculators; but they contribute little to Mexico’s upbuilding; 
they lead to political corruption, to local unrest and disturbance, 
to meddling and interference, to constant threat of intervention. 

No one who knows Mexico will claim that her troubles are 
due to any single cause. Her problems are highly complex. 
Their solution must come from Mexicans. Improvement must 
come from within, not from without. Neither as individuals, or 
commissions, or government can we settle Mexican troubles. 
Fortunately there are many Mexicans who are seriously seeking 
for the root of evils and trying to devise remedies. Among them 
is Manuel Gamio, who has recently published a most suggestive 
book and, as an official in the Carranza government, issued a 
remarkable programa. Sefior Gamio is director of the newly 
organized Direccién de Estudios arqueolégicos y etnogrdéficos, a 
division of the Departamento de Fomento. We believe that he has 
found the gravest and most fundamental cause of Mexico’s ills— 
the one which comes nearest to being the single cause. His book 
is named Forjando Patria; it deals with the forging of a nation 
out of the iron of the Spaniard and the bronze of the Indian— 
the two metals involved in the Mexican population. Gamio’s 
fundamental proposition is that the Indian can no longer be 
ignored. He forms more than half the population. There will 
be no solution until he is given his proper place. This idea 
underlies every chapter of the book, which deals with a wide 
range of topics. The book is remarkable and on the whole 
sound. Few Mexicans so clearly recognize the real difficulty; 
fewer would state it; still fewer would dare to publish it with 
the force and earnestness of our author. If there is to be progress 
in Mexico, this principle must be admitted and made the very 
basis of action. As Forjando Patria is little likely to be known 
here, we make liberal quotations from it, adding brief comment 
only. 
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The fundamental question is: Can countries, in which the two great ele- 
ments which compose the population differ fundamentally in all respects and 
are mutually ignorant of each other, be considered as nations? [p. ro]. 


Can eight or ten million individuals of indigenous race, speech, and culture 
hold the same ideals and aspirations, tend toward the same ends, render 
reverence to the same fatherland, cherish similar national manifestations, as 
the six or four millions of beings of European origin who dwell in the same 
territory but speak a different language, belong to another race, and live and 
think in accordance with a culture which differs profoundly from theirs, from 
whatever point of view ? [p. 13]. 


The most liberal and radical Mexican leaders have ever 
pointed back with pride to the Constitution of 1857. Gamio 
finds it unsuited to the real needs: 


The Constitution of ’57, which is of foreign character in origin, form, and 
basis, has been and is adaptable to the material and intellectual mode of life 
of twenty per cent of our population, which by blood and civilization is analo- 
gous to the European populations. For the rest, the said Constitution is 
exotic and inappropriate. 

It is an error, for example, to expect one same law shall apply to the 
Lacandon of Chiapas, who goes naked and lives by hunting and fishing in a 
wild tropical district, where no other idea of nation is held than that consti- 
tuted by his mountains, his women, and his children; to the frontiersman of 
the north, into whom have filtered and percolated the language, the idiom, the 
industry, the aptitudes of the American; to the inhabitant of the high table- 
lands, conservator of the traditions, the customs and religion of the past and 
to the dweller in the seaport, liberal and innovator; to the frontiersman of 
the south, whose culture is more Central American than Mexican; to the 
Indian in general, helpless and illiterate, who speaks diversity of idioms, lives 
in unlike climates and differs in customs; to the man of culture, active, pro- 
gressive in tendencies; to the individual of aristocratic lineage who has been 
educated( ?) abroad and when he returns to his native hearth displays a repul- 
sive hybridism in customs and ideas. 

When the government knows these individuals and groupings thoroughly, 
it will be possible to undertake the task of legislating upon the social life. Then 
will be possible the formation of a general constitution with grand features and 
special laws adequate to the ethno-social and economic characteristics of our 
groupings and the geographical conditions of the regions which they inhabit 


[p. 52]. 
Throughout his entire argument Sefior Gamio urges a real 
fusion, but the fusion must take what is native as the basis. 
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Life, thought, achievement, must be Spanish-Indian, not Indian- 
Spanish. The native, not the invader, must supply the founda- 
tion: 


Ethnic representation.—In order to legitimately represent the different 
ethnic groupings of our population, the respective legislators ought to be named 
by them and to belong to them, or at least to be intimately permeated by their 
mode of being. Further, the electoral mechanism should be that which the 
said groupings choose, even though some of them in comparison with others 
appear very primitive. In effect, the native families preserve deeply rooted 
the patriarchal system in electoral nominations, in the settlement of domestic 
questions, etc., etc.; neither the federal government nor the state governors 
have a right to interfere with such methods of procedure, so long as they do 
not prejudice the collectivity. 

The Chambers never knew what were the conditions and the needs of the 
Mayas in Yucatan, Quintana Roo, Campeche, Tabasco and Chiapas; of the 
Yaquis of Sofiora; of the “pintos” in Guerrero; of all these families of natives 
which number various millions of creatures. Such ignorance was explicable 
if it was remembered how reduced was always the proportion of individuals 
of native origin in the legislative representation, being necessary to notice too 
that, apart from their smal] number, these individuals were renegade natives, 
who had already assimilated the culture, the language, the aspirations and the 
tendencies of other social classes—they did not understand nor “feel” the 
urgent physical and intellectual necessities of their ancient brothers, whom 
they considered as unredeemed and uncultured beings. And it is clear that 
these native families, separated from the national concert, ignored by the 
Constitution and the federai and state laws, and only taken into account when 
it concerned the imposition of arbitrary contributions upon them, of snatching 
from them their contingent of blood and service, and of taking advantage of 
them in commercial transactions, only found in their desperation one dilemma: 
to revolt or to die . . . . and some, as may be observed in the central plateau, 
have been perishing, through degeneration; others—Yaquis and Mayas— 
vegetate ever in secular rebellion and almost all have collaborated in the 
present Revolution in search of liberties, in hope of the position and standing 
which by legitimate right belongs to them in the national home [p. 136]. 


The Indian continues to cultivate the pre-Hispanic culture, more or less 
modified, and will continue to do so as long as his incorporation into contem- 
porary civilization is not secured through gradual, logical, and sensible means. 
The attempt at his incorporation has been made through inculcation of religious 
ideas, through clothing him, through teaching him the alphabet, in the same 
way as if dealing with individuals of our other classes. It is natural that this 
civilizing bath has not gone below the epidermis, leaving the body and soul 
of the Indian as they were before, pre-Hispanic. In order to incorporate the 
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Indian, we must not attempt to “europeanize” him at one stroke; on the 
contrary let us “indianize”’ ourselves somewhat, so as to present to him, already 
diluted with his own, our civilization, which he will then not find exotic, cruel, 
bitter, and incomprehensible. This approximation to the Indian naturally 
ought not to be carried to a ridiculous extreme [p. 172]. 


He urges that a characteristic, a truly Mexican, development 
in life, art, industry, and literature be encouraged. The past 
shows the possibility of a happy and creditable union: the pres- 
ent and future should produce something still more worthy of 


respect: 


From this contest, there is born what may be called “cultural cleavage’’; 
a great part of this middle class, which feels more the environment in which 
it has developed and the historical antecedents which brought it near the 
native class, adopted an intermediate culture, which is neither the native nor 
the western. We cite some manifestations of this culture: the popular music, 
which Ponce in most noble effort exerted himself to make known, is not native 
music, nor is it European; it is something intermediate, the technique, the 
mechanical part, of which is occidental, but which in character and sentiment 
strongly arouse the native soul. Our sculptors, who in Guadalajara, in Mexico, 
and in other places make little figures of clay and wax or typically decorated 
vases, are the true national sculptors, however much the public may, foolishly, 
consider its work as mere curious rubbish. The decorative designs which are 
used in the lacquer industry, pottery, textile fabrics and a thousand other 
things, are the legitimate Mexican decorations, they were inspired by our sky, 
by our soil, by our plants, by our animals, even by the ancient polytheistic 
religious conceptions of the pre-Hispanic Indians. As much might be said of 
the literature, the architecture, and even of the very special character which 
religious ideas show in this class. The “‘intermediate culture” originated imme- 
diately after the conquest, it being necessary, in order to understand perfectly 
what is here said to examine among other manifestations the transitional artistic 
work of the sixteenth century. This intermediate culture, like that of the 
native class, has developed without principles, method, or facilities; it is 
natural that it presents frequent deficiencies and even deformities, like every- 
thing that has to flourish, conquering obstacles. It is, nevertheless, the 
national culture, that of the future, that which will end by imposing itself when 
the population, being ethnically homogeneous, feels and understands it. It 
should not be forgotten that it is the resultant of the European and the modified 


native, or pre-Hispanic [p. 175]. 


We will accept what is said: the percentage of persons who possess scien- 
tific knowledge in Mexico is very reduced; that of individuals who do not 
know how to read is very large; the art of European origin is not understood 
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by the majority of the population; industrial production is restricted, etc., etc. 
In our turn we will reply: scientific knowledge in Mexico is deficient, because 
the character of the evolutionary stages which we have traversed during cen- 
turies has made anything else impossible; an actual scientific prosperity would 
be extraordinary and the extraordinary may always be left out of account. 
A majority of Mexicans do not know how to read and write . . . . but they 
know other things: the people produces literary work, musical, etc., etc., that 
is to say, it lacks one cultural manifestation, literacy; but possesses others. 
Mexican industry is inferior in efficiency to the European, a fact explained by 
the richness of the soil and the consequent ease of subsistence. We do not 
understand European art, we do not “‘feel it,’’ that must be confessed; the 
Europeans in their turn do not understand or feel our art. 

In the final analysis, we live contented with the natural evolution, which 
our cultural manifestations follow and with the application of those manifesta- 
tions of European origin which our necessities counsel us to borrow [p. 190}. 


To real nationality a common language is essential. Spanish 
is still far from universal in the country. Fifty native languages, 
perhaps, are still in daily use. There are probably millions who 
do not know Spanish; there are large towns where hardly an 
individual speaks it. Writers in Mexico often urge the purifica- 
tion of Mexican-Spanish, the restoration of it to academic per- 
fection. Our author does not expect or desire to see a uniform 


spoken Spanish of Castilian purity in Mexico. There are local 
divergencies in Spanish speech that will continue. In writing, 
there will no doubt be a general diffusion of a Spanish that will 
be as correct and refined as our American-English compared with 
that of England, but no doubt local peculiarities of spoken speech 
will continue: 


All these modes of speaking Spanish differ among themselves analogically, 
syntactically, phonetically, and ideologically, that is to say they differ in 
form, expression, and sound and they will differ as long as the Mexicans have 
not fused into a single race, physically and intellectually homogeneous and, in 
order that such a thing happen, it is necessary that this race live in a region 
where the physical and biological conditions shall be the same for all the indi- 
viduals who compose it. In effect, the form and structure of the human body 
and the manifestations of its intellect—art, language, etc., etc.—result directly 
from the action of the foods, the climate, the flora, the fauna, and the geology 
of the soil or region they inhabit. Ah well, the distinct regions which make 
up our country differ in climate, botany, zoélogy and geology, and therefore 
the same Spanish will never be spoken in all the regions of Mexico, but that 
which naturally develops and flourishes in each one of them. 
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Four hundred years of experience are more conclusive than all that literary 
men and grammarians may say with respect to the attempted unification of 
the language ‘p. 194]. 


There is more of beauty, more realism, and greater force of expression 
attaching to this picturesque variety of “Spanishes” of Mexico than if they 
should be fused, through compulsion, into one impossible and grotesque imi- 
tation of the Spanish of Castile or of whatever other place [p. 196]. 


Of the rise of a national literature Gamio says: 


It is logical to affirm that the national literature will appear automatically 
when the population attains to racial, cultural, and linguistic unification. 
Then, without doubt, the ethical, esthetic and religious ideas, the scientific 
acquisitions, the aspirations, the ideals of the distinct groupings of the country 
will not diverge as they now do, but will have converged and blended. The 
national literature will present various origins but one single body of exposition. 
The national soul will then be sensitive to the beauty of this literature, whether 
the episodes or passages which arouse the esthetic emotion be native or Spanish, 
pre-Hispanic, or colonial. Today, each Mexican grouping possesses its own 
literature, different from the others in form and in content, as one may easily 
convince himself by a detailed examination of the actual literary manifesta- 
tations, written and “latent ””—that is to say those which have not been written 
but exist and are orally transmitted, such as those of the natives [p. 205]. 


It is necessary to encourage all the actual literary manifestations in place 
of praising some and decrying others, a feat of fools to ridicule the little his- 
tories of Vanegas Arroyo, publications of the type of La Guacamaya, the pathetic 
compositions declaimed by the strolling bards of the town square and the 
stories that issue from the mouths of nurses and servants, since all of this is 
Mexican literature, however much the pretended purists preach the contrary 
[p. 206]. 

His discussion of the industries which arose by fusion during 
the colonial epoch is most interesting and deserves thoughtful 
reading. At its close he makes several concrete propositions: 

We propose concretely: 

1. That an attempt be made to crush out or diminish the ridiculous exotic 
tendencies which make us unconditionally prefer industry of foreign character 
and to disdain our own. 

2. To encourage first of all the production of our typical industry to the 
end that not only its consumption in the country may be increased, but the 
demand which has always existed for it outside may be supplied and augmented. 

3. To apply the technical methods of the foreign industries to the similar 
typical industries and to sensibly bring about the fusion of the two, as was done 
spontaneously and so brilliantly during the colonial period. 
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4. To send our workers to foreign industrial centres that they may incor- 
porate with their traditional industrial aptitudes, foreign experience. 

5. To establish in foreign countries expositions of Mexican typical prod- 
ucts and in Mexico expositions of new foreign industries unknown to us 


[p. 262]. 


In reference to literacy he makes some observations which 
are sane and appropriate and outlines the proposed ‘editorial 
division”’ of the present government, which is planned to meet 
the actual conditions and to make it worth while for a person 
to know how to read: 


It is frequently preached that the national welfare and the enlargement 
of the country depend upon the “alphabetization” of all the Mexicans. We, 
however, do not admit that the educational factor will produce such miracles 
unless it is accompanied by the complementary factors, as the political, the 
economic, the ethnic, and the others to which we refer in this book [p. 285]. 


If our population were racially homogeneous, possessed a common language 
and the same tendencies and aspirations, it would be easy to adopt and adapt 
an education plan analogous to that which has produced such a good result in 
those countries [France and Germany]. Unhappily, the heterogeneity of our 
population, the multiplicity of languages, and the divergence in modes of 


thought, render its implantation impracticable and impossible [p. 286]. 


In effect: when on account of lack of books, more advanced readings than 
the primer and first reader are impossible, the knowledge of reading appears 
idle and unproductive. 

Nevertheless, for the generality of those who learn how to read there 
remains no other recourse, because there are few who can secure a more exten- 
sive education or even have the opportunity of obtaining printed matter of 
whatever sort. To what is this fact due, which directly and indirectly con- 
tributes to maintain illiteracy ? It is that in Mexico the pamphlet, the book, 
publications generally, have always been costly and for that reason little ade- 
quate to the diversity of standards of the population. Provision has been 
made, though defectively, for the intellectual “élite,” which can pay for what 
it reads, and for the city youth by supplying them schoolbooks. But is not 
the rest of the population, the great mass which longs to gather knowledge 
through reading, worth attention ? 

In consideration of what we have just said, the department of public 
instruction and fine arts has proceeded to create an editorial division, which 
will have for its high mission the vulgarization of human knowledge among us, 
by publishing books, pamphlets, and periodical publications, the prices of 
which shall be within reach of the generality of the population and the selectness 
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and adequacy of the text of which shall supply teachings of efficient and prac- 
tical results. This division will also care for the needs of the intellectual 
“élite” and school children, since in agreement with the nationalist and demo- 
cratic principles of the Revolution, all classes or social groups ought to receive 
the cultural benefit which in accordance with their conditions and aptitudes 
corresponds to them. Ultimately, the Indian, who with dire pains learned to 
read in the poor schools of the mountains and who apart from his primer has 
had nothing with which to enlarge his knowledge may secure at insignificant 
prices, or without any cost, elementary works of useful instruction, since they 
will deal objectively with the fields in which he lives, of the modes of seeding 
and cultivating them, of the wild and domestic animals of the region and the 
products which they yield, of the notable men and the salient facts of the 
past, etc., etc. The workman of the cities will encounter in his turn in such 
works, reliable counsels for perfecting himself in his industry and obtaining 
from it a better return, simple hygienic rules which will improve his health 
and that of his family, civic and social instruction which will strengthen the 
grouping to which he belongs [p. 293]. 


We have not presented the half of the passages we had trans- 
lated to show Sefior Gamio’s views, but have already overrun 
our limits of space. His Programa is an official plan for ameliora- 
tion based upon anthropological and ethnological studies and 
developed from scientific principles. It outlines an extraordi- 


nary, almost unique, governmental experiment. The Latin- 
American excels in drawing up schemes of perfection. No one 
better than he can formulate plans, programs, codes, constitu- 
tions. We are usually able to grant assent to almost every para- 
graph. These beautiful theoretical constructions are rarely 
carried through. We hope this case may prove an exception. 
Mexico would not only make a marvelous step forward, she 
would command the admiration and respect of the world if she 
could place her Indian in his proper positton. Should she fail, 
the ideas and the words remain and they are largely true. Ameri- 
cans who really wish to know the causes of Mexico’s present 
troubles will do well to read Forjando Patria with care, even 
though there may be occasional flaws and weaknesses in it. 
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THE DISEASES OF SOCIAL STRUCTURES 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 

Social structures are made up of people, yet it would be rash 
to assume that they can have no tendencies of their own. There 
are structures so badly constructed that they would fail even 
if manned by saints; while there are others so shrewdly put 
together that they would render acceptable service even if 
manned by sinners. Nor should we overlook the fact that the 
long-lived organization which survives staff after staff and gathers 
tradition as an old wall gathers ivy is virtually a soul-mold. 
Although it takes the stamp of strong personalities, it tones down, 
keys up, twists about, inspires or deadens the ordinary person who 
becomes identified with it. Structures then will not be plastic 
because living beings compose them, nor healthy because their 
members are sound, nor serviceable because these members are 
busy. From being badly constituted or from wrong relations to 
their environment, structures are subject to diseases which hinder 
them from realizing the purposes they were intended to serve. 


PATRONAGE 


Someone has to pick the members of a staff, and it is not easy 
to prevent that one from assigning the desirable post to kinsman, 
or friend, or highest bidder rather than to the best-qualified appli- 
cant. Nepotism is an old abuse that now excites resentment 
whenever it is recognized. In China the claims of family are felt 
so much more keenly than any other claims that every kind of 
public organization is vitiated by nepotism. Inthe European Dark 
Ages the hereditary kingship superseded the elective kingship 
partly because it was cheaper to satiate one royal family than a 
series of such families. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
nepotism was the cancer in the Papal States. Each pope felt that 
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he could trust only those utterly dependent on himself, consequently 
he raised his own relations to wealth and influence. Each papal 
clan hurried to gorge itself before the next pope should supplant 
it with his own hungry kinsfolk. Under Clement VIII the 
Aldobrandini, under Paul V the Borghesi, under Gregory XV 
the Lodovisi, and under Urban VIII, with unparalleled rapacity, 
the Barberini enriched themselves from a chronically depleted 
treasury. To raise money for them, offices were sold and issue 
after issue of government bonds marketed at ruinous rates. 

Wherever there are good livings to bestow, nepotism or worse 
will creep in. Eighty years ago, commenting on a proposal to take 
away the patronage of the English cathedrals and confer it on the 
bishops, Dean Sydney Smith wrote: 

I do not want to go into a long and tiresome story of Episcopal nepotism; 
but it is notorious to all that Bishops confer their patronage upon their sons 
and sons-in-law and all their relations, and it is really quite monstrous in the 
face of the world who see this every day and every hour to turn round upon 
Deans and Chapters, “‘We are credibly informed that there are instances in 
your Chapter where preferment has not been given to the most learned men you 
can find, but to the sons and brothers of some of the Prebendaries. These 
things must not be—we must take these Benefices into our own keeping’’; 
and this is the language of men swarming themselves with sons and daughters, 
and who, in enumerating the advantages of their stations, have always spoken 
of the opportunities of providing for their families as the greatest and most 
important. 


Nepotism is the disease of well-endowed churches just as gout 
is the ailment of rich men. On the other hand, the disposal of 
places in return for money, political influence, or personal service 
makes a black chapter in the history of the state. In England over 
two centuries ago the policy of turning out all the lower officials 
to make room for party men was adopted by the very generation 
that originated party government. Under George III, who used 
it to get the better of the party system, the patronage abuse reached 
scandalous heights, but after the American Revolution the practice 
of selling offices or letting them go by favor declined, and patron- 
age was dispensed with a more and more strict regard to party 
advantage. Between 1820 and 1870 England went over to the 
merit system, established open competition for 80,000 government 
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positions, and laid the foundation for an unprecedented efficiency 
in her administrative departments. In the meantime the United 
States was moving in the other direction, and in the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century the sacrifice of fitness in public servants 
to favoritism and party work reached its climax. During the last 
thirty-five years, however, great progress has been made in deliver- 
ing public office from subordination to private or partisan interest. 

Patronage has gone to such lengths in the public service because 
the service is sustained by taxes rather than by voluntary contri- 
butions and because no constituency is so incompetent as the 
general public to judge what it is getting for its money. Nev 
theless the canker may attack any structure that offers places 
worth having. Business enterprises, universities, churches, chari- 
ties, and voluntary associations are by no means immune to it. 
Occasionally nepotism shows itself very clearly in the salary roll of 
banks and life insurance companies. Fortunately the disease is a 
patent one, and publicity, proper checks in the power of appoint- 
ment, and scientific methods of testing qualifications and measuring 
performance afford the sincere foes of patronage effective means 
of getting rid of it. 

CORRUPTION 

The play of private motives in its personnel may cause a social 
structure to work quite otherwise than it was intended to work. 
Then, too, outsiders who have an interest in deflecting the servant 
from the path of honor study and plot how they may tempt him 
with the prospect of secret illicit advantage. Under the slang 
names of “graft” and “‘boodle’’ Americans have in recent years 
become familiar with the means by which their agents are seduced 
from their known duty. For a bribe the alderman votes to present 
a valuable franchise to a traction company, the supervising archi- 
tect of the new city hall passes work “not up to specifications,” 
or the police ignores the existence of outlaw vice shops. The gift 
of railroad passes or the promise of political aid influences the vote 
of the legislator. Contracts for public work are jockeyed into 
the hands of a favored firm instead of the lowest bidder. The 
purchase of supplies on the public account opens the door to job- 
bery. Clerks carry home office supplies as “perquisites,” while 
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inspectors are induced to shut their eyes to evils which it is their 
duty to report. 

But betrayal of the master is by no means confined to public 
servants. Railroad officials withhold freight cars from coal 
companies along the line that neglect to present them with blocks 
of stock. Buyers for retail firms swing orders to the wholesaler 
most lavish with presents or entertainment. Officials take advan- 
tage of their inside knowledge to speculate in the securities of 
their company. A ring of officials taps the treasury of a railroad 
with bills for needless or fictitious repairs on cars. The directress 
of an old ladies’ home gets admitted to the institution an aged 
family servant whom she ought to care for herself. In order to 
attract a gift of tainted money a church muffles its moral message, 
while in order to hold in line a restive donor a college denatures 
its teaching in ethics or economics. 

Nor is corruption confined to social structures. A great variety 
of legal relations, such as master and servant, principal and agent, 
ward and guardian, attorney and client, partnership, trusteeship, 
etc., opens a door to lucrative betrayal of trust. Indeed stealing, 
bribery, and illicit advantage are most difficult and dangerous in 
well-organized structures like a government bureau, or a railroad 
office, where accounting is thorough, responsibility definite, and 
every transaction leaves permanent traces of itself. While con- 
stantly new and ingenious tricks are invented to get around new 
safeguards, there are signs that precaution is overtaking rascal- 
ity. More and more, undetected misconduct is confined to a ring 
of accomplices who are posted at the strategic points in the 
organization. 

RED TAPE 

In the endeavor to forestall corruption administrators some- 
times bring on a disease nearly as bad, viz., a complication of 
procedure which makes prompt action impossible. Thus a French 
commission cites the case of an officer who, having received per- 
mission to have'made for him at the Hotel des Invalides a pair of 
non-regimental boots, found himself indebted to the state for, the 
sum of 7 fr. 80, which he was very willing to pay. To render this 
payment regular there were necessary three letters from the 
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Minister of War, one from the Minister of Finances, and fifteen 
letters, decisions, or reports from generals, directors, chiefs of 
departments, etc." 

Or take the ludicrous procedure cited by Wallace in his Russia 


(pp. 206-7): 


In the residence of a Governor-General one of the stoves is in need of 
repairs. An ordinary mortal may assume that a man with the rank of 
Governor-General may be trusted to expend a few shillings conscientiously, 
and that consequently his Excellency will at once order the repairs to be made 
and the payment to be put down among the petty expenses. To the bureau- 
cratic mind the case appears in a very different light. All possible contingencies 
must be carefully provided for. As a Governor-General may possibly be pos- 
sessed with a mania for making useless alterations, the necessity of the repairs 
ought to be verified; and as wisdom and honesty are more likely to reside in 
an assembly than in an individual, it is well to intrust the verification to a 
council. A council of three or four members accordingly certifies that the 
repairs are necessary. This is pretty strong authority, but it is not enough. 
Councils are composed of mere human beings, liable to error and subject to be 
intimidated by the Governor-General. It is prudent, therefore, that the 
decision of the council be confirmed by the Procureur, who is directly subordi- 
nated to the Minister of Justice. When this double confirmation has been 
obtained, an architect examines the stove and makes an estimate. But it 
would be dangerous to give carte blanche to an architect, and therefore the 
estimate has to be confirmed, first by the aforesaid council and afterwards by 
the Procureur. When all these formalities—which require sixteen days and 
ten sheets of paper—have been duly observed, his Excellency is informed that 
the contemplated repairs will cost two roubles and forty kopeks, or about five 
shillings of our money. Even here the formalities do not stop, for the Govern- 
ment must have the assurance that the architect who made the estimate and 
superintended the repairs has not been guilty of negligence. A second archi- 
tect is therefore sent to examine the work, and his report, like the estimate, 
requires to be confirmed by the council and the Procureur. The whole cor- 
respondence lasts thirty days and requires no less than thirty sheets of paper. 
Had the person who desired the repairs been not a Governor-General but an 
ordinary mortal, it is impossible to say how long the procedure might have 
lasted. 


INDIFFERENTISM 


Generally a social structure is less subject than an individual 
to the enlivening prick of competition. The people cannot turn 


* Cited by Le Bon, The Psychology of Socialism, p. 176. 
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from one health department or school system to another as they 
turn from one dealer or physician to another. The taxpayers, 
moreover, have but the vaguest notion of what they ought to 
receive for their money, and their dissatisfaction with the service 
rendered registers itself in a smaller appropriation rather than in 
a “shake-up” in the organization. In the same way an ancient 
and renowned university will be patronized even if inept, and a 
church without a rival, dominating an ignorant and submissive 
peasantry whose whole mental outlook it controls, e.g., the Roman 
Catholic church in the tropical countries of South America, can with 
impunity sink into sloth. Whenever a structure is thus exempt 
from the natural penalty of poor service, the blight of indifferentism 
is likely to fall upon it. 

Indifferentism is a senile rather than an infantile disease. As 
long as a social structure is new and on trial it will naturally be put 
in charge of energetic individuals who by agitating for it or by 
previous volunteer service have given proof of disinterested zeal 
and who will not tolerate listless subordinates. But after the 
service has struck root and made good its claims to support, after 
a certain good-will has been created and a guiding routine estab- 
lished, it excites the cupidity of the placeman and a type worms 
into it who thinks more of how much he can get out of his position 
than of how much he can put in. 

It is commonly assumed that a structure is safe from dry rot 
if it is under a vigorous administrator who will weed out the lazy 
and promote the zealous. This indeed is just what a man does in 
order to get good service from his own employees. But the bureau 
chief does not own the bureau and hence cannot be trusted to deal 
always with his subordinates according to their merits. In order 
to guard against inferior posts being treated as patronage the 
incumbent is made so secure in his tenure that an energetic chief 
cannot promptly rid himself of languid underlings who are clever 
enough to avoid downright provable incompetency. 

An extreme degree of indifferentism is possible when the per- 
sonnel of a structure constitutes a self-governing body. Accounting 
for the negligence of teachers in an endowed university Adam Smith 
observes: 
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If the authority to which he [the teacher] is subject resides in the body 
corporate, the college or university of which he himself is a member, and in 
which the greater part of the other members are, like himself, persons who 
either are or ought to be teachers, they are likely to make a common cause, to 
be all very indulgent to one anoiher, and every man to consent that his neighbor 
may neglect his duty, provided that he himself is allowed to neglect his own. 
In the University of Oxford the greater part of the public professors have for 
these many years given up altogether even the pretence of teaching." 


Indifference is so quickly felt and resented that a structure 
brought into direct relations with the general public will not be 
allowed to suffer long from this disease. A service like the police, 
fire-fighting, street-cleaning, the weather bureau, the post-office, 
or the school cannot go far in this direction without calling forth 
protest from influential persons. Save where there is a monopoly, 
indifferentism in a university is punished by loss of matriculates, 
in a clergy by loss of communicants, in a hospital by loss of patients. 
When, however, the sufferers from slackness are ignorant or lowly 
people—orphans, the ailing poor, enlisted men, borrowers, convicts, 
prostitutes, natives, negroes, or immigrants—the disease is not so 
promptly checked. So, also, when the structure is one that does 
not betray its sloth to the general public—a navy yard, an arsenal, 
a forestry bureau, or a customs service—the remedy must come 
from above. 

In some cases inspiring leadership suffices to cure indifferentism. 
The tabulator yawning over his adding machine, the gymnasium 
instructor sweating over his awkward squad, may loathe his task 
because he fails to see it in relation to a worth-while end. Under 
a born leader who can fire him with a vision of the meaning of it all 
he may thrill with love of his work. In digging the Panama Canal 
it is said that the thousands of workers went at their daily task 
with a right good will because they felt it as part of a stupendous, 
everlasting achievement—the Canal. Sometimes an effete church, 
university, or religious order has been roused from its torpor, not 
by a thrust from without, but by the captaincy of a man of genius 
and ardor, who has radiated inspiration and kindled cold routinary 
souls with a vision of the greatness of their opportunity. 


* Wealth of Nations, II, 346. 
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FORMALISM 


It is the way of the dull person to content himself with going 
through the motions of rendering service without troubling himself 
to see whether the benefits intended are indeed realized. Either 
because formerly success attended them, or because they look as if 
they can produce the desired effect, he assumes that certain forms 
are efficacious and never thinks of testing their actual results. 
For example, a building ordinance is adopted by a city and an 
inspector is appointed to see that it is obeyed. At first he issues 
building permits on the basis of architect’s plans submitted and 
later inspects the building to see whether the plans have been 
carried out as approved. But as the city grows he has less and less 
time for inspection, until at last he sits all day in his office issuing 
building permits on the strength of plans which builders later change 
to suit themselves. Without realizing it he has become a mere 
formalist. 

Courts of justice are very subject to this disease, because one 
litigant or the other has an interest in urging technicalities, so that, 
unless the judge puts his foot down, rules meant to save time and 
expedite the court’s business are used to waste time and obstruct 
this business by becoming the subject of wrangling between 
attorneys. An American observer comments as follows upon the 
difference between the American and the British consular court 
in China: 

In the British Court the direct dive to the gist of the matter before the 
court, and the intolerance of technicalities is what astounds and impresses the 
American lawyer. The wearying, formal, perfunctory round of demurrers 
and motions is entirely missing. Mere technical objections are easily and 
impatiently waved aside, and exceptions to pleadings right speedily cured 
wherever possible without postponement. Hence, being unsuccessful in 
achieving any advantage, such objections tend to lapse into disuse. 


Other formalisms of organs of justice are: record worship; the 
insistence on trying records rather than trying cases; the throwing 
of causes out of court because brought in, or taken to, the wrong 
court or the wrong venue instead of transferring them to the right 
one and saving all prior proceedings; inflicting “‘the monstrous 
penalty of a new trial” when the jury appear to have been influenced 
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by improper argument by counsel, or by confusing expert evidence, 
when the error might have been corrected very simply in an oral 
charge to the jury by the judge. 

Institutions for dependent children are very subject to formal- 
ism, because the victims make no outcry and no one of influence 
takes a strong interest in the fate of the individual child. It seems 
incredible that a foundling asylum which loses 97 per cent of its 
babies should live; yet experience has shown again and again that 
good people, pleased at going through the motions of succoring 
foundlings, will keep on with it. A large orphanage is just the sort 
of thing a formalist loves. The money laid out makes a brave 
show, the bigness of the charity is obvious, and the children, made 
spick and span, can be collected in one place to feast the eyes of 
donors and visitors. It is overlooked that children cannot be 
raised well on the wholesale plan, that the institution-child lags 
far behind other children in development, that the best parts of its 
nature atrophy from disuse, that all through life it will never stand 
for much nor alone, and that it would be infinitely better off if 
placed in a normal family, even if thereby the service to the orphan 
sank out of public view. 

The formalist loves visible material relief of destitution—baskets 
of food and bales of clothing distributed to dingy women in shawls— 
and he never thinks of visiting the tenements to see how the weekly 
dole at the poor-office affects the habits and morals of the poor. 
He sneers at charitable societies which dispense few groceries but 
waste their income in paying salaries to “‘a lot of trained workers 
who do absolutely nothing for the poor’ —save to hunt a job for 
the out-of-work, overhaul the plumbing which has produced 
disease, arrange for the removal of the ailing family to a better 
neighborhood, persuade the landlord to wait for the rent, stand off 
the holder of the chattel mortgage, teach the mother to cook or 
earn, put the boy to a trade, or entice the children to the social 
settlement where they will get aspirations instead of alms! \Y 

But the paradise of the formalist is the school, because it works 
with the mind, and the mind is something we know little about. 
In less advanced countries one comes upon such atrocities as making 
pupils learn by rote, parrot-like recitation of the textbook, primers 
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made up of the sayings of sages, natural science taught without 
materials or laboratory. But then look at our own sins. Children 
are set to work upon spelling-books full of strange words instead 
of studying the few hundred words which experience has shown 
they are likely to misspell. They are drilled in grammar instead of 
being trained in the correct use of their mother-tongue. They 
agonize over arithmetic operations which no one uses in real life. 
They pore over books instead of handling what the books tell about 
or doing what the books describe. They are made to labor over 
stuff utterly without use or interest—Latin prosody, for example— 
in order to strengthen their mental faculties generally, although 
experiments show that facility gained in doing one thing is not 
transferred to the doing of other things. 

Universities especially are infected with formalism, for usually 
they are too high and imposing to be much in fear of critics. In the 
sixteenth century Rabelais has his hero Gargantua educated in the 
scholastic universities. For twenty years the youth works with 
all his might and learns so perfectly the books he studies that he 
can say them off by heart backward and forward, ‘‘yet his father 
discerned that all this profited him nothing, and, what is worse, 
that it made him a madcap, a ninny, dreamy and infatuated.”’ 
In the next century the philosopher Locke complained that at 
Oxford he had been obliged to waste his time in formal disputations. 
“In the universities,” writes Adam Smith a century later, “‘the 
youth neither are taught, nor always can find any proper means of 
being taught, the sciences which it is the business of these incor- 
porated bodies to teach.”* Indeed, as late as the time of the 
French Revolution Oxford students were still required, in order to 
receive their official certificates as trained thinkers, to repeat long 
“strings” of syllogistic affirmations and denials on some question 
in moral or natural philosophy. 

Even in our own universities, goaded as they are by a sharp 
rivalry among themselves for gifts and students, we mark formalism 
in the abuse of the lecture system, in the endeavor to turn out 
examination passers, and in the refusal to grant the graduate 
student credit for supervised field work. 


* Op. cit., II, 350. 
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OBSOLESCENCE 


The history of English charitable foundations is instructive as 
to the folly of regulating the present according to the will of the 
past. Owing to changes unforeseen by the ‘testator, thousands 
of the twenty-eight thousand perpetual charit:es brought to light 
by the great survey instituted in England a century ago had become 
useless or even harmful. Funds had been left to provide forever 
for superannuated wool carders; for teaching children to card, spin, 
and knit; for apprenticing the children of poor Protestant soldiers 
in Cork, a city in which for a long time there had been no Protestant 
soldiers; for conducting services in the French tongue in the 
Walloon chapel of Canterbury Cathedral, although the congrega- 
tion had known no French for a hundred years; for disseminating 
the doctrines of a sect that had died long since; for repairing cause- 
ways and bridges in a wet district which had been drained to the 
point of no longer needing causeways and bridges; for the ransom of 
Christians held captive by the Barbary corsairs; for the relief. of 
those imprisoned for debt; for leper hospitals; for doles to needy 
persons who will stultify themselves by repeating some prescribed 
religious formula; for schools with fixed courses of instruction 
reflecting the educational ideas of the Elizabethan period. 

The demand for thorough social reconstruction which has made 
such a stir in the last half-century gives color to the notion that 
people err chiefly in underestimating the stability of society. But it 
is likely that, taking one age with another, for one who looks upon 
society as a living plastic thing there are ten thousand who imagine 
the world will go on forever as they have known it. Even minds 
that have caught the idea of flux do not expect change to invade all 
departments or anticipate the changes which actually occur. 
Wisdom does not qualify men to read the social future, for the wise 
and farsighted testators have failed as egregiously as the ignorant 
in forecasting society’s path of development. What then can be 
more foolish than to chain any perpetual endowment to the terms 
of a founder’s will ? 

Even if it be not tied by the strict requirements in its deed of 
gift, a social structure will let itself fall behind the times unless 
outside pressure forces it to keep abreast of its opportunity. Thus 
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an old government office or bureau that can take its appropriation 
for granted wears a rut for itself, so that a “shake-up” may be 
required to get it onto the right lines. But then it will wear a new 
rut as deep as the old one, and if swift change is going on all about 
it in a score or two of years it will need another upheaval to adjust 
it to new conditions. Hence the more rapidly society changes, the 
sooner it develops away from its structures and the oftener it must 
overhaul them or inject into them ‘‘new blood.” 

Productive funds likewise exempt a social structure from the 
necessity of justifying itself in order to win favor and support. 
This is why the rich college or charity is likely to fall behind the 
times and do little good. Adam Smith, who knew well the English 
universities, characterized them as— 
for a long time the sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete 
prejudices found shelter and protection after they had been hunted out of 
every other corner of the world. In general, the richest and best-endowed 
universities have been slowest in adopting those improvements [in science] 
and the most averse to permit any considerable change in the established plan 
of education.* 


This, to be sure, is but one aspect of endowments. They do 
indeed make possible an obsoletism that would soon be the death 
of an institution with nothing to depend on but current support. 
On the other hand, they maintain men who devote themselves to 
rendering valuable services, which nevertheless do not command a 
fair price, either because they benefit all alike, or because those 
who receive them will not or cannot pay what they cost. The true 
policy with endowed institutions is not to suppress but to supervise 
them. 

Various causes hinder a social structure from molding itself to 
the changing situation about it. One is the force of habit. This 
being strongest in the aged will be felt most when the structure is 
controlled by those who have grown old in it. If it is in a bad rut 
an outsider must be put in charge. 

An organization composed of a number of parts resists needed 
changes in its functions or methods because of the extra trouble 
they involve. After the parts have come to work together smoothly 


* Op. cit., II, 357. 
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an alteration in a single part to adapt it to an outside situation may 
necessitate a whole series of adjustments between this part and all 
the others. The worry and friction until the machinery is again 
in good running order accounts for the stiffness of all intricate 
human organization. The more complex a structure the greater 
the pressure needed to keep it near its point of greatest usefulness. 

It requires much more intellectual effort or ability to redirect 
the work of a school system, a bureau, or a charity than to continue 
on established lines. To go on doing the same thing in the same 
way is the line of least resistance. A growing sense of its futility 
will rarely rouse one to the exertion of studying the task afresh and 
devising new ways of tackling it. Often indeed mediocre minds 
are utterly incapable of originating a better adaptation of the struc- 
ture to its opportunity, so that, unless able men are put in charge 
and given a free hand, the adaptation will not take place. 

Finally an old, imposing social structure comes to have an 
atmosphere which in time soaks into and affects nearly everyone 
in it. One’s subconsciousness becomes saturated with suggestions 
of the excellence of everything “we” do and the way “‘we’”’ do it; 
of the greatness of the “institution”’ or “service’’ and its right to 
one’s loyalty; of the bothersomeness of the pupils, orphans, 
patients, citizens, or enlisted men the organization serves and their 
ungratefulness for what “we’’ do for them; and of the ignorance, 
stupidity, and malice of the outsiders, who actually criticize “us”’ 
and want to change “‘our” ways. Steeped in this atmosphere, the 
man who is progressive in principle stands like a rock against reform 
in his organization; the man who pounces like a hawk on inefficiency 
anywhere else has no eyes for the red tape and circumlocution in 
his office; and the man with a keen sense of the absurd feels no 
twinge as he stores the gift toys to the orphan asylum in the loft, 
“‘where they won’t get broken,” or provides for a furnace in the 
plans of a government building in the cane belt! 


ABSOLUTISM 


Absolutism is a disease of social structures absolved from obedi- 
ence to the judgment and wishes of their time. No doubt the instru- 
ment devised for carrying on some great and beneficent work of 
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public benefit ought to be withdrawn from the meddling of later 
generations in case tomorrow will be more stupid than today and 
will not know it. But if tomorrow bids fair to be as wise as today or, 
if not, will realize the fact and cling to today’s decisions, nothing is 
gained by putting what we devise today beyond the reach of 
tomorrow’s judgment. To be sure, carefully framed and time- 
tested establishments should not be changed at the passing whim 
of a single generation, but unless there is reason to suppose that a 
people is degenerating they ought to be subject to its settled will. 

The living wills to which every social structure should be made 
obedient are of such as know and care most about its problem. The 
policy of an endowed charity hospital, for example, ought to reflect 
the judgment not only of the dead founder, but also of the living, 
who best understand and are concerned about the relief of the ailing 
poor. This of course is altogether different from subjection to the 
state or to majority rule. It is quite possible that the educational 
foundations of minor religious bodies would not survive a popular 
vote, while in a time of bitter class strife a research institute in 
economics or sociology would be perverted or suppressed, whichever 
party were dominant. The power to redirect or modify a social 
structure should therefore lie, not with the political organization, 
but with some section of the intellectual-moral élite. 

An unendowed institution will be kept in sympathy with its 
time by its need of current contributions. It is the financiaily 
independent establishment that is liable to be caught in an eddy. 
Ever since the church lost general control of charities, the favorite 
form of government for a foundation has been the board of trustees 
which fills vacancies in its membership, i.e., the co-optative or 
self-constituted board. The only alternative has been the board 
chosen by the religious body—which admits the sectarian bias— 
or by the state—which lets in the taint of “politics.” 

But the self-constituted board easily gets out of step with its 
generation. Any special tendency which may develop in it is likely 
to become intensified and fixed. The element which happens to be 
in the majority when a vacancy is to be filled picks a man of its way 
of thinking. He in turn helps to get in others of the same kidney, 
so that a passing bias becomes chronic. Just as the shifting of 
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portions of the cargo in a listing ship hinders her righting herself 
and increases the list, so a mistaken temporary leaning in a board 
may be made lasting. It would be hard to invent a system surer 
to bring the institution under a clique and set it at odds with 
intellectual advance, moral progress, or social development. What 
has prevented our private foundations from becoming ossified has 
been the necessity of wooing givers, owing to the fact that few of 
them were rich enough to be able to take full advantage of their 
opportunities in a rapidly growing society. It is to be feared that 
foundations of ample means, like those of Carnegie, Sage, and 
Rockefeller, will in time show the unadaptedness to be expected of 
self-continuing boards. 

Then too the rivalry of public hospitals, charities, and univer- 
sities has often obliged the private foundations to be more progres- 
sive than they wished to be. It needs but little acquaintance with 
the tendencies in well-endowed and therefore financially inde- 
pendent institutions of learning to convince one that but for the 
state universities—which are obliged to make their work a broad 
social service—they would have persisted in excluding women, 
requiring the classics, stressing the “‘culture”’ or enjoyment studies 
dear to the leisure class, and equipping youth for “success’”’ rather 
than for usefulness. 

The problem of the close corporation has been often met. We 
know what happened to the English rotten boroughs in 1832 and 
to the old governing bodies of the English municipalities in 1833. 
In 1853 England subjected the boards in charge of her thousands of 
endowed charities to a government body, the Board of Charity 
Commissioners. The French Revolution ended the autonomous 
establishments for public benefit in France and put education, poor 
relief, and other social-welfare concerns under the direct control 
of the state. In Germany the communities, corporations, and 
proprietors which carry on charities originally in charge of the 
church have been gradually losing their autonomy, since the state 
more and more interferes in their action or takes over their resources 
and responsibilities. 

In this country the state has not asserted itself, but the public 
is becoming enlightened enough to resent the type of government 
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provided for the great foundations of recent years. Such oligarchic 
control is the less excusable now that we know of a better way of 
choosing trustees. Recently one of our greatest universities pro- 
vided that the faculty, the alumni association, and the board itself 
shall take turns in filling vacancies in the board of trustees. The 
only security that a public-service institution shall constantly 
reflect in its ideals and policies the best thought of its time is to 
found it on the intellectual-moral apexes in society. Thus interest 
in the advancement of natural science apexes chiefly in universities, 
the government scientific bureaus, and the national scientific 
associations. Here then are given the groups that should share in 
selecting the trustees of a scientific-résearch institute. Enlightened 
concern about public health comes to a head in public-health 
associations, anti-tuberculosis associations, medical societies and 
colleges, and like groups. Where are better sources of judgment as 
to who should have a hand in governing a medical-research founda- 
tion? There is little intelligent solicitude for the poor that does 
not express itself in charitable societies, charity-organization 
societies, and a host of other philanthropic groups. Generally 
those included in such groups work with a deep and unselfish interest 
and are ahead of, rather than behind, their time. If boards in 
charge of endowed orphanages, rescue homes, and free hospitals 
filled vacancies from names submitted in turn by these groups, it 
would be impossible for the management to continue long at odds 
with the best contemporary knowledge and ideals. No doubt the 
board itself should fill every third or fourth vacancy in its member- 
ship in order that unorganized or minor interests should not go 
unrepresented. Moreover, when a nominee is personally obnoxious 
to a part of its members a board should have the right to call for 
another nomination. 

Here then is a means of recruiting the governing boards of quasi- 
public institutions which insures their ready response to the best 
forces of their time and yet does not entangle them with the political 
organization and open the door to “politics.” If the ultimate 
authority over the enormous blocks of wealth being left for public 
purposes is not linked in some such way with the living élite of 
society, it is absolutely certain that in a century, perhaps in much 
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less time, the stately foundations rising about us will be cursed by 
our posterity as citadels of stupidity, prejudice, and perhaps even 
of political conservatism and class self-interest. 


PERVERSION 


Founders cherish the pathetic delusion that their college, 
charity, or religious house may be kept to the charted course; 
that what they launch with enthusiasm will look sunward through 
all time. This vain hope inspires the endeavors of the friends of 
a beneficent organization so to fortify it by means of irrepealable 
charter, autonomy, and gifts in perpetuity that no meddling hand 
may ever interfere with its blessed work. 

But alas, no human foresight can save from degeneration a 
structure that has high aims and puts a strain on ordinary human 
nature. Despite your checks and safeguards, in a few generations 
perhaps it will have become the exact opposite of what was intended. 
Your beacon is now a will-o’-the-wisp, your rock of salvation a 
quicksand, your healing spring an infected pool. There is indeed 
no way to keep it true to its purpose save to make it responsive to 
those in each generation who are spiritual brothers of the founder. 

In the higher realm nothing perverts like quick success. A 
furore floods a movement with enthusiasts incapable of rising to the 
plane of the founders. The warmer the reception of a new art, the 
sooner it will be discredited by imitators and quacks. The wider 
the response to the appeal of a young religious order, the sooner its 
impure fire dies in the rush of the unSpiritual. With rapid expansion 
the membership grades down, and after the pioneers and their 
disciples are gone the character of the organization changes. Thus 
three centuries after St. Francis his ‘Little Brothers” were “arro- 
gant mendicants, often of loose morals, begging with forged testi- 
monials, haunting the palaces of the rich, forcing themselves 
into families, selling the Franciscan habit to wealthy dying sinners 
as a funeral cloak to cover many sins.” Erasmus dreamed that 
St. Francis came to thank him for chastising the Franciscans. 

As a body expands, the man of organizing ability is called to the 
helm rather than the inspirer and prophet. A university which has 
grown rapidly owing to the rare learning and zeal of its teachers 
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may, a generation later, come under the control of men skilful in 
organizing the teaching force and handling large classes. Impatient 
at having to spend so much of their time on administration, the real 
scholars, bit by bit, relinquish their authority to organizers, and the 
spirit of the institution changes. In this way Frate Elias, skilful 
organizer and friend of the Pope, but not in the least a saint, suc- 
ceeded St. Francis at the head of the Franciscan Order. After 
Constantine the bishop of the church becomes less apostolic, while 
the typical Methodist bishop of today is scarcely a spiritual son of 
Wesley. 

With the organizer comes less faith in spontaneity and more 
stress on form as embodying the founder’s ideal. The life of the 
monastery is directed less by religious impulse and more by rules, 
the work of the research institute less by fruitful ideas and more 
by routine. Everything runs “as if by clockwork,” only the one 
does not produce great characters, nor the other great discoveries. 
While St. Francis lived the stern rule of absolute poverty was 
applied with ‘the genial concessions and exceptions he knew how 
to make,” whereas half a century later, under St. Bonaventura, his 
monks had to follow a formal and lifeless discipline. To carry 
flowers or a staff, to twirl the end of one’s girdle cord, to sit with 
crossed legs, to laugh, to sing aloud, were all unworthy of Franciscan 
decorum. St. Francis cherished the sweetest friendship with Santa 
Clara, but in time the friar was forbidden even to look at a woman, 
much less speak familiarly with her. 

When by its merits a body has gathered momentum and won 
prestige it becomes a standing temptation to the unscrupulous. 
If they can worm into it or, better yet, gain control of it, they can 
convert its store of power to their private purposes. Thus the popes 
of the Renaissance enriched themselves and their families by misus- 
ing the vast authority of the Roman church, while the representa- 
tives of the East India Company employed the great power of the 
company to practice extortion upon the rulers and people of India 
in order to build up private fortunes. 

As a body gains wealth and popularity, it holds its members by 
benefits, so that they will tolerate a concentration of authority which 
would wreck a young society. Masterful organizers who love power 
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for its own sake magnify their office. In a religious organization 
control becomes established in the clerical order. St. Francis was 
a mere layman, but Albert of Pisa, the first priest to become head 
of his order, instituted that laymen should no longer be elected as 
officers. In England by the middle of the sixteenth century the 
charitable foundations were regularly in the hands of monks and 
priests. A royal edict took the direction of hospitals from clergy 
and nobles and lodged their management in the hands of “ bourgeois, 
shopkeepers, and laborers.’’ Early in the same century the right 
of choosing officers in the English craft guilds was restricted to 
their liveried members, and later control passed from them to a 
still more select body, the Court of Assistants, which, beginning 
as an informal committee of the wealthier brethren in livery and 
especially such as had held the higher offices in the guild, became a 
co-optative council well-nigh absolute in the affairs of the society. 

Thus the body becomes machine rather than organism. With- 
out voice the rank and file lose the genial we-feeling that once 
warmed their hearts. They stick to the organization for the 
benefits it gives or the opportunities it offers, but their loyalty is 
less pure than when it was truly theirs. Moreover, just as control 
slips away from them to a higher class, so may the benefits leave 
them. The Roman baths were originally intended for the poor, 
but under the later empire they were the exclusive privilege of the 
wealthy and one of their most luxurious forms of enjoyment. The 
thirty-three endowed grammar schools of London were ail meta- 
morphosed to teach the children of the higher class. Harrow, one 
of the most expensive of English schools, was founded by a brick- 
layer for the free education of the ranks in which he had been born. 
Male trustees twist foundations left for the sexes equally, to the 
service of the male sex. For instance, the endowments of Christ’s 
Hospital given for the most destitute classes and “‘for girls as much 
as for boys” were found in 1865 to be educating 1,100 boys and 
only 25 girls, nearly all from the middle classes. 

Finally the institution becomes an end in itself. The university 
exists for the benefit of its dons. The state prison is conducted as a 
provider of cheap labor for the prison contractor. A local charity 
becomes the means of enhancing the social prestige of the ladies 
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back of it. The courts of chancery instituted for the protection of 
orphans whose money was liable to misappropriation by unscrupu- 
lous relatives had become in Dickens’ time a machine which sucked 
up all their money in interminable lawsuits, the lawyers being far 
more dangerous to the orphans than the guardians from whom the 
lawyers were to protect them. Military orders like the Knights 
Templar and the Knights Hospitaliers, founded to defend the Hely 
Sepulcher, came to fight each other more than they fought the 
Mussulman. In a millennium and a half the assembly (ecclesia) 
of the believers in a religion of love was transformed into a great 
temporal monarchy throttling intellectual freedom and cruelly 
destroying its exposers and critics. 

Since the independent structure is never safe from perversion, 
organized society should beware of bestowing upon it favors and 
privileges. An unmodifiable charter should never be granted. 
Buildings actually used for public worship, education, or relief 
may be left tax free, but the exemption should not extend to other 
property of a private corporation. The one-sided partnership, so 
common in some of our states, whereby the public furnishes an 
annual subsidy to be expended at the discretion of the private 
charity, has shown the ugliest tendencies and should cease. Public 
funds should never be given to an educational institution not under 
public control. No legitimate service should be withheld by the 
state in order to leave the field clear for the private agency. The 
public asylum, school, university, library, or research institute 
should be set up in order to correct and spur the private institute. 
The self-constituting governing board should be looked upon with 
suspicion, and the state’s right of visitation, report, supervision, 
and revision should not be allowed to lapse through disuse. 
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DUTCH AND FLEMISH COLONIZATION IN 
MEDIAEVAL GERMANY' 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 

The progress made in recent years in economic and social 
history has changed both the axis and the orbit of historical inter- 
pretation. Political, dynastic, and military history, the history of 
governments, laws, and institutions, has ceased to interest many 
students of history in these days. The Aristotelian mind of West- 
ern Europe and America has discovered new sources of information 
and new subjects of investigation. No one of these questions is 
more important to the mediaevalist than that of demography. 

Among the discoveries which the modern study of mediaeval 
history has made is the profoundly organic and heterogeneous 
nature of mediaeval society—the complexity of its composition, 
the variety of its texture. The sharp cleavage once supposed to 
to have existed between the three classes of mediaeval society, we 
now know, was not a hard and narrow line of separation, but a 
series of social gradations, some of them so slight that their parallax, 
so to speak, has not yet been accurately determined.? 

The light cast upon the condition of the mediaeval peasantry 
in the course of these social and economic researches has been 


* The literature upon this subject is very large. It is cited fully in Kretschmer, 
Historische Geographie von Mitteleuropa (Berlin, 1904), 371-72; in Schulze, Die 
Kolonisierung und Germanisierung der Gebiete zwischen Saale und Elbe (Leipzig, 1896), 
129; in Kétzschke, Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 109. These books have brief 
accounts. Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte (3d ed., 1906), III, 309-42, has a great 
amount of suggestive material packed into a small compass. R. Kétzschke’s Quellen 
zur Geschichte der ostdeutschen Kolonisation im 12. bis 14. Jahrhundert (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1912) is an indispensable collection of the charters. Helmold’s Chronica Sla- 
vorum, ed. Schmeidler (Leipzig: Hahn, 1909), is the best narrative source. May 
I also mention my article, ‘The German Church and the Conversion of the Baltic 
Slavs,” in the American Journal of Theology, April and July, 1916; and another, 
‘German East Colonization,” in Proceedings of American Historical Association, 1916. 


2See my article on “Profitable Fields of Investigation in Mediaeval History,”’ 
American Historical Review (April, 1913), 500. 
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enormous. One of the most interesting of these findings is the 
startling discovery that the rural population of Europe in the 
Middle Ages was probably more nomadic and less sedentary than 
the lower classes of society today." These displacements of popula- 
tion were not upon the gigantic scale of the German migrations in 
the fifth century or the Norse and Hungarian invasions of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. Nevertheless they were mass move- 
ments of large dimension—waves of popular migration sometimes 
succeeding one another through a series of years, which were 
primarily motived by desire for improvement of material condition 
and powerfully affected by economic distress and the pressure of 
social forces. The Frankish colonization of the Spanish March 
in the time of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious is an example of 
such a movement;? more important and more typical is the history 
of the eastward expansion of the German people under the Saxon, 
Franconian, and Hohenstaufen rulers, and their colonization of 
Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Pomerania, and pilesia.’ 

In this pioneer labor Dutch and Flemish immigrants from the 
Low Countries played no unimportant part The emigration of 
the peasantry of modern Holland and Belgium in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and their settlement in numerous scattered 
colonies in Lower Germany was due to the simultaneous operation 
of expulsive forces at home and the attraction which a new land 
presented. 

Mediaeval Belgium shared with Lombardy the honor of being 
the most densely populated region of Western Europe. The heart 


* This the late Achille Luchaire, Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus 
(English trans.), 404-6, clearly demonstrated. Cf. Powicke’s review of the French 
original in English Historical Review, XXV, 565. The conclusion amply confirmed 
the previous researches of Lamprecht, Etudes sur l'état économique de la France (French 
trans. by Marignan), 138-39, 222-23; Flach, Les origines de l’ancienne France, II, livre 
iii, prem. partie. For Germany the last half of Lamprecht, Deutsche Gesch., Vol. III, 
to mention no other work, shows the same thing. 

2 See Imbart de la Tour, “‘ Les Colonies agricoles et l’occupation des terres désertes 
a l’époque carolingienne,”’ in his Questions d’ Histoire, 31-68. 

3 See my article, “German East Colonization,” Proceedings of American Historical 
Association, 1916, and another, ‘‘The German Church and the Conversion of the Baltic 
Slavs,” American Journal of Theology, XX (1916), 203-30, 372-89. 
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of the Frankish monarchy had been here, and the intimate associa- 
tion between the Merovingian and Carolingian sovereigns and the 
church had resulted in the founding of many monasteries in the 
land. Nowhere else in Europe perhaps were they more thickly 
clustered, with their ample lands and their thousands of serfs 
exploiting the rich glebe farms, Here were the great historic 
abbeys of St. Vaast in Arras, St. Bavon in Ghent, St. Martin in 
Utrecht, St. Géry and St. Sepulchre in Cambrai, St. Laurence and 
St. Lambert in Liége, and of St. Omer, St. Quentin, St. Bertin, 
and St. Riquier, formed of clustered communities of artisans, 
craftsmen, and petty tradesmen dwelling in separate “quarters”’ 
around the monastery walls, with the scattered villages of servile 
husbandmen on the abbey lands stretching roundabout,’ and in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries grown into more or less independent 
towns. Besides these great abbeys there were many others, Corbie, 
Lobbes, St. Trond. Nivelles, Andennes, Calmont, St. Hubert, 
Stavelot, Fosses, Alden-Eyck, Brogne, etc. 

What these great monasteries did on a large scale in clearing 
forests and draining moor and swamp lands’? those among the 
peasantry who were free did in less degree. For, as lay and eccle- 
siastical feudalism expanded, throwing its coils over the persons 
and lands of the free peasantry, rather than submit to servile 
conditions and bondage to the glebe they found refuge in remoter 
parts of the wide waste of moor and fen, exactly as the population of 
‘ the uplands fled to the forest, and there established their tiny 
villages, and by ditching and diking and draining redeemed a 
few acres of soil from the reluctant grasp of the sluggish waters. 
Cubes of turf served for building blocks for their cottages, and 
peat was their fuel. 

But in the course of time, as in the uplands the feudality 
appropriated the forests and reduced the free forest villages to 
serfdom, so in the Low Countries the feudal nobles gradually pene- 
trated into the remote fen regions and extended their seigneurial 

* See Flach, op. cit., II, livre iii, c. 7; Blanchard, La Flandre, 153-69; and my 
article in Journal of Political Economy (November, 1915), 872-73. 

? Blanchard, 170-201. 

3 Lamprecht, Deutsche Gesch., III (4th ed.), 336. 
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sway over the free marsh villages." With the spread of the feudal 
and manorial régime came the evils of private war, which neither 
the truce of God nor the civil power (for the civil power was that of 
the lords themselves) was able to suppress, in addition to which the 
burden of heavy and vexatious manorial exactions was imposed 
upon the peasantry. From this condition of things emigration 
was the readiest form of relief. 

Furthermore the lot of the peasant was made worse by the 
vicious commercial policy of some of the nobles, whose heavy 
taxation upon production, distribution, and consumption in the 
form of numberless tonlieux, péages, and maltotes impoverished the 
peasants and discouraged or even ruined enterprise. The bishop 
of Munster, for example, closed to the Frisians their market of the 
Ems, whither they had been accustomed to bring their cattle for 
barter. No other market was open to them because the Danes and 
the merchants of Bremen and Hamburg demanded money, a 
commodity which was very scarce in Friesland. As a consequence 
the Frisian cattle, practically the sole resource of the country, 
became diseased from inbreeding, and starvation ensued.’ 

Industrial coercion, again, was a factor in provoking emigration, 
for nowhere in Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was 
the development of industry and town population greater than in 
Belgium. If the burghers secured freedom of work and measur- 
able political rights they stayed; if coercion succeeded they sought 
to migrate. What development had industry attained and in 
how far was it emancipated from the influence of agriculture 
and a rural environment and become urban? Levasseur has 
shown that a change had supervened in the relations between 
agriculture and industry by the beginning of the twelfth century. 
It goes without saying that this change was intimately connected 
with the emancipation of the servile classes and the birth of 


* The history of this swamp reclamation and forest clearing in mediaeval Belgium 
has been the subject of various studies: Blanchard, chaps. xi—xiii; Duvivier, “Hos- 
pites: défrichements en Europe et spécialement dans nos contrées aux XI*, XII¢, et 
XIII* siécles,”” Révue d’ histoire et d’archéologie, Vol. 1; Van de Putte, “ Esquisse sur la 
mise en culture de la Flandre occidentale,” Ann. de la soc. d’émulation de Bruges, 
Vol. III. 

2 Curschmann, Hungersnite im Mittelalier (Leipzig, 1900), 23. 

3 Histoire des classes ouvriéres (1st ed.), I, 173 .; cf. 320-21, and Lamprecht, 
L’ état économique de France, 241-47. 
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the burgher class in the towns. There is no need to enter here 
into consideration of this complex and thorny question. But the 
tendency to freedom of industry and the formation of industrial 
combinations like the guilds, as everyone knows, were bitterly 
resented by the nobility, who tried to maintain the serfdom of 
industry quite as much as the serfdom of agriculture." 

An additional factor which induced migration in the Middle 
Ages, perhaps the most general of all influences, was famine. The 
occurrence of famine was not always due to adverse weather condi- 
tions. It is true that a hard winter which killed the peasant’s seed 
corn in the cellars, or a drought, or a prolonged wet season was 
often terribly destructive of the crops. But aside from these physical 
phenomena famine was often engendered, at least locally, by other 
causes, such as feudal war, exhaustive taxation both of production 
and distribution, in addition to which the rudimentary system of 
agriculture prevailing, with crude farming implements and igno- 
rance of the use of fertilizers, must be taken into account. 

Since Lamprecht deplored the absence of any monograph upon 
the history of mediaeval famine, the gap has been filled, at least 
for Germany and the Low Countries, by Curschmann’s admirable 
book.? He has shown that in Belgium famine occurred four times 
in the eleventh century, nine times in the twelfth, and twice in the 
thirteenth. There is most certainly a connection between these 
hunger conditions—there was a three years’ famine in 1144-47— 
and the huge emigration which took place from Belgium in the 
twelfth century. Under stress of such privation no feudal lord 


* Levasseur, I, 167; Guérard, Polyptique d’Irminon, I, 471 f., 717 f., 729 f. 

2 See n. 2, p. 162, and compare the reviews in Revue Historique, English Historical 
Review, Historische Zeitschrift, and Vierteljahrschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, all of 
which eulogize the book as a very valuable work. 


3 Curschmann, 40and 140-41. He compares it,8, with the great drought in Europe 
in 1847 and its effect upon emigration, particularly from Germany and Ireland. In the 
latter country the potato crop had also failed the year before. The effect of these 
“hard times” in provoking popular discontent and so promoting the revolution of 
1848 has not yet been studied. Over-population and under-production are sometimes 
the positive and the negative way of saying the same thing, and over-population 
in the Middle Ages was a very prevalent cause of migration. See for Belgium, Blanch- 
ard, 485-88; Curschmann, 199; Pirenne, Histoire de Bélgique, 1, 135-40; for Germany, 
Piischel, Anwachsen der deutschen Stadte in der Zeit der mittelalterlichen kolonial Be- 
wegung, 13-15; Wendt, Die Germanisierung der Lander dstlich der Elbe, I, 17-18. I 
have given some details in the two articles of mine cited in n. 3, p. 160. 
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could have been able to retain his tenantry. Propter caristiam 
colono fugiente, plurimi vici deserti remansere, reads a chronicle. 
The cattle were slaughtered for lack of fodder and to furnish 
food. When they were consumed nothing but flight remained as a 
recourse. It is impossible to avoid this conclusion, even if one is 
not always able to establish a direct nexus between any given famine 
and any given migration. The simultaneousness of the two events 
was not accidental. 

When the Friesland or Flemish peasant betook himself to the 
refuge of the marshes in order to escape from feudal oppress‘on he 
found only a precarious freedom even there. For he lived ever 
in peril of the sea. The low coast, the many deep tidal estuaries, 
the flat plains across which the Rhine, the Vaal, the Meuse, the 
Scheldt, and their affluents meandered, and which often overflowed 
their low banks in time of freshet, the salt marshes, the swamps— 
all these conditions exposed the population to floods which were 
sometimes terrible in their devastation." Inundation was a power- 


* In the middle of the first century A.D. Pliny, the Elder, who had seen service 
in the Roman province of Lower Germany, described the condition of the Frisians 
in terms which are applicable to them a thousand years later. He says: “In this 
region the wretched natives, occupying either the tops of hills or artificial mounds of 
turf raised out of the reach of the highest tides, build their small huts, which look 
like sailing vessels when the water covers the land, and like wrecks when it has 
retired. For fuel they use a kind of turf [i.e., peat] dug by hand and dried rather in 
the wind than in the sun, and with this earth they cook their food and warm their 
bodies. Their only drink is rain-water collected in ditches under the eaves.” 
There is an ancient study of inundations in Flanders in the Séances de l’Académie ... 
de Bélgique, I (1777), 63 f. Blanchard, chaps. ix—xi, is very interesting, as is also 
Curschmann, who gives extracts from the sources. Montagu Burrows, Cinque 
Ports, chap. xi, deals with tidal and storm effects of the English Channel on the 
south coast of England. The year 1405-6 wrought terrible havoc along all the North 
Sea coast. It was perhaps the greatest storm in history, for it practically raged, with 
brief intermissions, over the whole of Europe from November, 1405, to April, 1406. 
Bruges, the greatest commercial emporium of the north, was ruined by it, for the sea 
overwhelmed the great tide gates at the mouth of the Zwin, regarded even in Dante’s 
time as an engineering wonder, and so filled the harbor of Bruges with sand that nothing 
but the lightest draft vessels could enter. At the same time this great storm cleared 
a huge island of sand out of the mouth of the Scheldt and opened Antwerp, which 
hitherto had been a mere fishing village, to trade, and so it succeeded Bruges in com- 
mercial history. Popular opinion associated this mighty storm with the death of 
Tamerlane, who died February 19, 1405, but the news was not known in Western 
Europe until March, 1406. Wylie, History of the Reign of Henry IV, Il, 470-75, has 
gathered a mass of data regarding its effects in England. The winter 1407-8 was the 
“‘Great Winter’’—one of the most famous known. 
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ful incentive to emigration." The peasant who saw his little 
farmstead destroyed in a day, the labor of years of tilling, draining, 
ditching, diking, go for worse than naught, his crops ruined, his 
cattle drowned or lost in the awful confusion of a great flood, 
had no heart left to begin the struggle all over again in such 
a land.? 

Constant warfare against the sea was required despite the partial 
protection of a strip of sand dunes on the coast.’ In Holland and 
Friesland, to the east of the Scheldt, this barrier had been broken 
down by inundations early in the Christian Era, and as the land 
progressively sank, relative to the sea, district after district was 
turned from arable land to swamp or perhaps completely sub- 
merged. So the islands along the coast were reduced in size, cut 
to pieces, or washed away; so the inland Zuider Zee was made an 
arm of the ocean in the years following 1200; and so shortly 
afterward were the Dollart and the Jadebusen scooped out by the 
voracious sea, which took, along with the land, the villages that 
happened to stand upon it. A flood of November 18, 1421, at the 
mouth of the Waal River, destroyed no less than seventy-two 
hamlets.‘ 

To the Frisian and Flemish peasantry, which in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries suffered under the combination of adverse con- 
ditions which I have endeavored to summarize, Lower Germany 
beckoned invitingly, and thousands of them trekked eastward filled 
with new energy and fresh hope, seeking to found new homes for 
themselves and to find new economic and political freedom in a 
land where the population was sparse, land cheap, and little or 
no capital necessary to begin with. 

We catch the echo of this hope of the lowland emigrants of this 
time in the text of an old Flemish ballad which has been preserved: 


- 


? Piischel, 15. 


? It is curious to note that the regions of Flanders most subject to inundation were 
least likely to suffer from famine. Curschmann, 21, suggests that the reason may be 
found perhaps in the fact that the peasants were often able to drive their cattle out of 
reach of the floods and so preserve them. 


3 Blanchard, chaps. ix and xi. 
4 Kniill, Historische Geographie Deutschlands im Mittelalter, 5-7. 
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Naer Oostland willen wy ryden, 
Naer Oostland willen wy mée, 
Al over die groene heiden, 
Frisch over die heiden. 

Daer isser een betere stée 

Als wy binnen Oostland komen 
Al onder dat hooge huis, 

Daer worden wy binnen gelaten, 
Frisch over die heiden; 

Zy heeten ons willekom zyn.* 


The Drang nach Osten of the German peoples had long since 
been under way when the first ‘‘rush”’ of settlers out of Friesland 
and Flanders into North Germany began early in the twelfth 
century. From the time of Henry the Fowler, under the lee of 
the battle line, the frontier of colonial settlement had advanced, 
conquering the stubborn soil and the no less stubborn resistance 
of the Wends, until by the term of the Franconian epoch Mecklen- 
burg, Brandenburg, Pomerania, and the Thuringian Reichsland 
were studded with German settlements; the initial stages of a 
permanent political and ecclesiastical system were firmly grounded; 
Magdeburg, Bardwick, and Liibeck had become important trade 
centers; and colonies of German settlers from farther west, tempted 
by cheap land and the easy terms under which titles might be 
acquired, were established. 

But the Flemish and the Frisian pioneer did not come into these 
regions until the subjugation or expulsion of the former Wendish 
peoples there had been accomplished by the sword of the Saxons 
through two centuries of almost unremitting warfare against them, 
and the preliminary work of settlement made by German colonists. 
They were not men of the battle edge, but of the rear guard.” 

For the land into which they came the Fleming and the Frisian 
were singularly adapted. In the high feudal age Lower Germany 
along the coast of the North Sea and the Baltic was an almost un- 


* Quoted in Schulze, Die Kolonisierung und Germanisierung der Gebiete zwischen 
Saale und Elbe, 79; Lamprecht, D.G., III, 342. Willems, Oude Viaemsche Liederen 
(Ghent, 1848), 53, has claimed that this ballad is not of the twelfth century, but later. 
He prints the complete text on p. 25. 


See my article on “German East Colonization,” cit., for full exposition. 
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interrupted series of marshes and fens, which, owing to the sluggish 
flow of the rivers across the flat plain and the deep indentation of 
estuaries like the mouths of the Weser and the Elbe, sometimes 
extended a considerable distance inland. Mecklenburg and Pom- 
erania were dotted with lakes. Even in the interior there was 
much bog land and some areas which were huge morasses. 

The first German incomers into these regions had naturally 
avoided these places and appropriated for themselves the tilled 
soil of the conquered Wends. When almost all of this had 
been occupied, chiefly by the clergy and high feudality, the 
settlers, where possible, still clung to high ground and cleared the 
forests. 

Before the coming of the Dutch and Flemings into Germany in 
the twelfth century the swamps and marshes, if used at all, were 
used only for pasturage’ and occasionally, if not too wet, for hay 
meadows. But the German peasantry before their immigration 
knew little or nothing of the process of making such bottom lands 
arable.* The German feudal princes and prelates who imported 
these lowlanders by hundreds knew their value for swamp reclama- 
tion. Since Roman times dike-building and artificial drainage had 
been practiced in Flanders and Holland.’ 

It was the slow increase of population in Germany‘ and espe- 
cially the enormous land hunger of the great proprietors, both lay 
and clerical, which gave a new value to these neglected spots and 
was the primary factor in inducing the bishops, abbots, and princes 
of Germany to bring in colonies of Dutch and Flemings. They 
were used to deep plowings in heavy soils. Moreover, the labor was 
without peril. It was a new country, but it was not exactly the 
frontier. 

Intelligent nobles like Adolf of Holstein, Henry the Lion, and 
Albrecht the Bear vied with churchmen like the four great arch- 
bishops of Hamburg-Bremen, Adalbert, Adalbero, Frederick, and 


* Heinemann, Albrecht der Bar, 227; Meitzen, Siedelumg und Agrarwesen, U1, 451. 

2 Vogel, Landische Ansiedelungen der Niederlinder, x. 

3 Heinemann, 143. 

‘For information on this head see Kétzschke, Deutsche Wirtschaftsgesch., 50-52, 
where much literature is cited. 
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Hardwich, with Bernhard of Hildesheim and Wichmann of Magde- 
burg, in promoting the immigration of these Frisian and Flemish 
settlers. The Cistercian monasteries, however, were the most 
active promoters of lowland colonization. Having been but 
recently established, this order found little place for itself in older 
Germany, where enormous areas of land had been for centuries in 
the hands of the Benedictines and Cluniacs. In consequence the 
Cistercians were compelled to found their houses in the New East of 
Germany just being opened, where land was still cheap, and, in the 
case of monks, could be acquired for nothing.’ 

Within the space of a hundred years the lower Weser, the whole 
valley of the Elbe from Meissen to Hamburg, the marshes of the 
Havel, the bottom lands of the Mulde, the Black and the White 
Elster, the banks of the Oder below Breslau, together with its 
affluents like the Netze, were peopled with these Dutch and 
Flemish settlers. Place-names like Hollern, Hollen, Hoilernweg, 
Hollernklink, Hollernstiick, Hollanderhof, Hollerndick, Holler- 
wisch, Hollerwettern, Hollerbrock, and other names of localities of 
Flemish origin like Flemsdorf, Flemingsthal, Viammingen, tell the 
tale, which is legible even today upon the map of Germany.” 

The methods of colonization varied between the extremes of the 
individual pioneer settler and the migration and settlement of 
groups of colonists, great or small in number. In the main, how- 
ever, the latter was the practice. The day of the homo migrans of 
the Salic Code, and of the hospes of the annals and cartulaires of the 
ninth. tenth, and even eleventh centuries,’ had passed. While 
doubtless much forest land still continued to be cleared by the lone 
pioneer, or bog land drained, or waste redeemed, the group idea 
was dominant. It was real colonization—the simultaneous 
co-operative migration of blocks of people, who took their cattle and 
household effects with them from the ancient homeland, and their 

t The subject of the influence of the Cistercians upon the colonization of the trans- 
Elbean lands in Germany is too large to be considered in this article. 

2 Meitzen, III, 352-54; Kretschmer, Historische Geographie, sec. 227, where much 
local literature is referred to. 


3 See Du Cange, Glossarium, and compare Lamprecht, Etat économique de France, 
230-41; Henri See, Les Classes rurales et le régime domanial en France au moyen-dge, 


212-38. 
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settlement in a new country. This was the fashion in which the 
first important settlement of lowlanders was made in Germany, that 
of 1106 in the marshes of the Weser near Bremen. 

The organized nature of these displacements of population in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is one of the first things to 
strike the student. In an article published elsewhere' I have 
endeavored to show this in the case of the history of the colonization 
of the trans-Elbean Hinterland by peoples of German stock who 
moved eastward from the older and more densely populated parts 
of Germany like Westphalia and Franconia. In the history of the 
influx of the lowland Fleming and Frisian, although the localities 
where they settled were different, we see the same purpose, the 
same motives, the same organization, and similar conditions of 
settlement. 

Before entering, however, upon the particular history of the 
most important lowlander colonies established in Germany a word 
of caution is necessary. While some of them were initially formed 
of original settlers from Flanders and Frisia, which in course of time 
grew both from natural increase of the population and from agglom- 
eration owing to the occasional arrival of new immigrants, on the 
other hand numbers of these Flemish and Frisian colonies in 
Germany evidently were not composed of original lowlanders,? 
but were offshoots of the mother-group. Confusion arises from the 
loose terminology of the sources, which do not always distinguish 
between Flemish and Dutch settlers, nor between original low- 
lander settlements and colonies derived from these. The lowland 
strain inclined to thin with each succeeding generation as the 
newcomers intermarried with their German neighbors, or with the 
local Wendish population which remained in its ancestral habitat. 
Finally, to confuse the investigator still more, the nature and 
institutions of these lowlander colonies were sometimes copied 


* My article on “German East Colonization,”’ op. cit. 

For example, Liintzel in mentioning the settlement established by Bishop Udo 
of Hildesheim calls it a Flemish colony, whereas the names of the four men with whom 
the bishop made the contract are obviously Frisian, i.e., Dutch, as Vogel, of. cit., xi, has 
pointed out. Again, the fact that the Flemish form of landholding is found to obtain 
around Uebigau, Schweinitz, and Domnitzsch in the later Middle Ages does not prove 
that these places were settled by original Flemish colonists (Schulze, 130, n. 1). 
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by real German colonies, so that there are examples of the latter 
which bear the earmarks of Holland or Flanders, though they 
actually contained no inhabitant of that stock." 

The chief source of information for the history of these low- 
lander colonies is of a documentary nature.? Of the chronicles 
Helmold’s Chronica Slavorum is far the most valuable. Philology 
has been an important auxiliary science in tracing the genesis of 
surnames and the names of places; and archaeology has thrown 
some light upon the subject. 

These Dutch and Flemish colonies in mediaeval Germany, as 
might be expected, were more numerous near the country whence 
the settlers came. The marsh lands of the lower Weser were the 
earliest place of settlement, then the lower and middle Elbe and its 
tributaries, then the Oder region. Traces of Netherlanders are 
to be found in Galicia, in Austria, and in the Carpathians. But 
little positive information is to be had concerning them.‘ The 
farther Baltic coast seems to have been settled chiefly by immigrants 
from Westphalia, although the dune and marsh topography might 
be presumed to have attracted the people from the Low Countries.$ 
The high uplands of Germany and the mountainous region of the 
Erzegebirge and the Carpathians were usually avoided by them. 
They preferred cutting reed grass and digging turf to clearing 
timber and mining. 

The Flemish settlements near Waldheim and Altenburg (where 
even now there is a locality named Flemmingen) and the Dutch and 
Flemish (qui et Flamingi) colony near Koesen, which were certainly 
established there before 1140, that is, before the foundation of the 
Cistercian abbey of Pforte, are exceptional, for the reason that they 
found lodgment in a mountainous and forest country instead of a 
river plain.® 


* Schulze, 126. 

2 Kétzschke, Quellen zur Gesch. der ostdeutschen Kolonisation im 12. bis 14. Jahr- 
hundert, Leipzig, 1912. 

3 Meitzen, II, 358; Kretschmer, 374. 

4 Kaindl, Gesch. der Deutschen in den Karpathenlindern (2 vols.) (Gotha, 1907), 
II, 208; Kniill, 94-95. 

5 Kretschmer, 367-68; Lamprecht, III, 305. § Schulze, 129, note. 
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The earliest record of Netherlandish settlement in Germany is 
found in the Bremisches Urkundenbuch for the year 1062, when a 
small group of these immigrants was settled in the moors along the 
left bank of the Weser by the great archbishop Adalbert.' The fall 
of Adalbert and the plundering of the bishopric by the Billunger, 
coupled with the anarchy of Germany for so many years during the 
reign of Henry IV, probably deterred further immigration for a 
long time.’ 

Things rapidly changed, however, soon after the century mark 
was turned. In 1106 Archbishop Frederick of Hamburg-Bremen 
energetically revived his predecessor’s policy, and granted “certain 
lands which are uncultivated,swampy, and useless’ to his own people 
to persons ‘‘who are called Hollanders,” and who were apparently 
refugees, for the charter recites that they came to the archbishop 
and “earnestly begged” for leave to settle on the moors. The 
prelate, ‘considering that their settlement would be profitable,” 
granted their request. The lands were divided into rectangular 
blocks measuring 720 “‘royal”’ rods in length and 30 in width. The 
settlers were to pay one penny (denarius) annually for each hide 
or holding, to give every eleventh sheaf of grain, every tenth lamb, 
every tenth goat, every tenth goose, and a tenth of the honey and 
flax for tithes, besides a penny for each colt and a farthing (obolus) 
for each calf on St. Martin’s Day. A tithe of these tithes was set 
aside by the archbishop for the support of the parish churches, and 
each priest was to have one hide of land. They agreed to pay 
every year two marks for every one hundred hides for the privilege 
of retaining their own law and holding their own courts for the 
settlement of all their differences in secular matters. This they 
asked “because they feared they would suffer from the injustice of 
foreign judges.’’ But the bishop’s court was to be a court of appeal. 

The success of the enterprise must have been soon manifest. 
For almost immediately afterward Bishop Udo of Hildesheim 
established a colony of Flemings at Eschershausen, west of the 

* Lamprecht, III, 372. 

2 See my article in American Journal of Theology, XX (1916), 227-28. 


3 Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 1. There is an English translation in Thatcher- 
MacNeal, Source Book for Mediaeval History, No. 298. For commentary, Meitzen, 
III, 264-68. Map 86 is a luminous exposition of the text. 
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Harz," and Dietrich of Halberstadt undertook the settlement of 
the lowlands between the Bode and the Ocker rivers.? Within 
two years after 1106 the promotion of Dutch and Flemish immi- 
gration for the redemption of swamp land became an organized 
effort of the clergy and lay nobles of Lower Germany. In 1108 
the archbishop of Magdeburg, the bishops of Merseburg, Naum- 
burg, Meissen, Brandenburg, and Counts Otto (of . . . .), Wicbert 
(of .... ), Ludwig (of . . . . ), “and all the greater and lesser 
lords of eastern Saxony” (umiversi orientalis Saxonie majores et 
minores) united in a joint circular petition to the archbishop of 
Cologne, the bishops of Aachen and Liége, the duke of Lower 
Lorraine, Robert, count of Flanders, and others, urging them to 
encourage the emigration of their surplus and hungry population 
into Lower Germany, which was represented, not unlike land- 
promotion schemes today, as a land flowing with milk and honey.’ 

We do not know what the immediate effect of this endeavor was. 
But by the middle of the century Flemish and Frisian immigration 
into North Germany was in full swing. Of the German nobles at 
this time Adolph of Holstein was the most active in this effort. “In 
1143, says Helmold, “because the land was sparsely peopled, Count 
Adolph sent messengers into all the regions roundabout, even into 
Flanders and Holland, [the bishopric of] Utrecht, Westphalia, and 
Frisia, to proclaim that all who were in want of land might come with 
their families and receive the best of soil, a spacious country rich in 
crops, abounding in fish and flesh, and of exceeding good pastur- 
age.”* The marsh lands of the lowest course of the Elbe at this 
time were the special region of colonization, where Eutin and 
Siissel were settled by Dutch and Frisian pioneers.‘ 


* Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 2. The original charter is lost. We know the fact 
from the confirmation of it by Udo’s successor, Bernhard. For another such colony 
see Schulze, 158, n. 3. 

* Vogel, op. cit., vii. 

3 The text of this remarkable document is in Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 3, where 
references are also given to a large amount of literature dealing with it. 

4 Helmold, Chronica Slavorum, I, chap. 57. 

SIbid. Helmold confuses “Frisians” and ‘‘Flemings.” For full information 
regarding these settlements see Gloy, Der Gang der Germanisation in Ost-Holstein 
(Kiel, 1894), 17 f.; J. von Schréder and H. Biernatzki, Topographie der Herzogtiimer 
Holstein und Lauenburg, I (Oldenburg, 1855), 6. The settlement of the Elbe marshes 
must, however, have been begun before 1144. For evidence see Wendt, of. cit., II, 31. 
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The furious racial and religious war which broke out in 1147, 
known as the Wendish Crusade, devastated the whole eastern frontier 
of Saxon Germany from Magdeburg to Holstein. The new Flemish 
and Frisian settlements were imperiled at the moment when many 
of the men had returned to their old homes in the Low Countries to 
bring back the residue of their possessions which they had left there. 
When the infuriated Wagri burst into the region with fire and sword 
they found less than a hundred fighting men in the blockhouses 
which had been erected to protect the villages, instead of four 
hundred. Fortunately the Wends, while they hated the Saxons for 
their oppression of them, did not confound the Flemish and Dutch 
incomers with their German enemies. The frightened villagers, 
who could not have resisted if they had so dared, were spared, 
they and their herds and crops." Alone the garrison in the block- 
house at Siissel, under the leadership of a priest named Gerlach, 
braved the foe.2 What destruction did befall the colony, not 
without reason, was attributed to the violence of their Holsteiner 
neighbors, who were jealous of the industry of the settlers and 
hated them as “foreigners.’’ 

The effect of the Wendish Crusade in 1147 was to open large 
tracts of border land to occupation which hitherto had been still 
precariously held by the Slavs, and a wave of Dutch and Flemish 
settlers followed hard upon a great influx of Westphalian colonists 
into the territory east of the Elbe, along both the lower and the 
middle course of the river.‘ 

The promotion of this movement was participated in by all 
classes of landed proprietors—dukes, margraves, counts, bishops, 
abbots. The greatest of these were Albrecht the Bear of Branden- 
burg and Archbishop Wichmann of Magdeburg. The amount 


* Helmold, chap. 63, to the end. 2 Ibid., chap. 64. 
3 The Holsteiners called these lowlander incomers “ Rustri” (ibid., 158 and n. 1). 


4 This appears from a survey made by Bishop Anselm of Havelberg in 1150, after 
the Wendish Crusade was over, and is contained in the new Fundationsprivileg of 
Conrad III: “. ... et cum praenominatae civitates et villae saepe irruentibus 
paganis vastatae sunt ac depopulatae adeo, ut vel nullo vel raro habitatore incolantur, 
volumus atque praecipimus, ut idem episcopus liberam absque contradictione habeat 
facultatem ibidem ponendi et locandi colonos de quacunque gente voluerit vel habere 
potuerit.”—Riedel, Codex Diplom. Brand., II, 438. 
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of lowlander blood infused with German in the middle of the twelfth 
century in the basin of the Havel River must have been con- 
siderable.* These tenacious lowlanders eagerly attacked the 
sodden soil. Thousands of acres of swamp land in course of time 
were redeemed by them. For example, documents of the year 1148 
describe the region around Brettenburg on the river Stér as a huge 
morass. In the year 1340 the Dutch communities of Cronenmoor 
and Liitteringe are described as prosperous farming localities. 
That the main’body of settlers in this part of Holstein was of Dutch 
origin Meitzen has shown from the fact that Christian I of Den- 
mark in 1470 issued a decree canceling the jurisdiction of Dutch 
law in the Kremper and Wilster marshlands and substituting 
Danish law instead. 

No lord of North Germany was more active in promoting the 
colonization and settlement of these Dutch and Flemish immi- 
grants than Albrecht the Bear of Brandenburg. In this policy he 
was ably assisted by the bishops, especially Wichmann of Magde- 
burg. Except possibly Rainald of Dassel, Frederick Barbarossa’s 
heroic archbishop of Cologne, and the versatile Christian of Mainz, 
who was for so long his viceroy in Italy, twelfth-century Germany 
had no abler prelate than Wichmann. On the paternal side he was 
descended from the Billunger dukes of Saxony, on his mother’s 
from the margraves of Lausitz and Meissen.* After having com- 
pleted his theological studies at Paris, Wichmann was successively 
prior of the chapter of Halberstadt, bishop of Naumburg (1148), 
and in the first year of Frederick I’s reign was made archbishop of 
Magdeburg by him. He was a faithful adherent of the emperor 
through all the long conflict with Alexander III and one of the chief 
negotiators of the peace of Constance in1183. He was an implacable 
adversary of Henry the Lion and a principal in the catastrophe 
which overcame the mighty Saxon duke in 1181. In that year, 
with the aid of the bishop of Halberstadt, he laid siege to Haldens- 
leben. But the count of Lippe, who defended the place, diverted 

* Kétzschke, Staat und Kultur im Zeitalter der ostdeutschen Kolonisation (Leipzig, 
1910), 30-34. 

2 Meitzen, IIT, 354. 3 Heinemann, 222. 


4Fechner, Leben des Erzbischofs Wichmann von Magdeburg, Forschungen zur 
deutschen Gesch., V, 417-562. 
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the course of the Ohre River. Nothing daunted, Wichmann 
threw up dikes around the town so that the water overflowed the 
walls and drove the inhabitants to seek refuge in church towers 
and granaries. Wichmann then built a fleet of boats and with this 
little navy triumphantly sailed over the walls of Haldensleben and 
so captured it." 

Although Albrecht had received titular investiture of the 
margraviate of Brandenburg in 1134(?), the Slav element in the 
Mark was not wholly subdued until 1157,’ an achievement materi- 
ally aided by Wichmann. Already in the last year of his episcopacy 
at Naumburg, Wichmann had imported a colony of Flemings and 
settled them at Schul-Pforta, where they long retained their own 
laws and gave their name—Flemmingen or Flaminghe—to the 
locality.2 Six years after his transference to Magdeburg, when 
Albrecht’s domination had been made complete in Brandenburg, 
Wichmann began the active importation of Flemish and Dutch 
settlers into the unoccupied marsh lands of the Havel. Wich- 
mann was not the original pioneer in thus settling these colonies 
along the upper Elbe, for already in 1154 Bishop Gerung of Meissen 
had established a group of them at Kiihren near Wurzen.* But 
Wichmann was the greatest promoter of these enterprises, more 
so even than Albrecht the Bear himself. 

The details of the history of the settlement of these Dutch and 
Flemish colonies by Albrecht and Wichmann may be traced in the 
Urkunden. But Helmold’s Chronica Slavorum has one chapter® 

* Chron. Montis Sereni, anno 1182, in Mencken, SS. rerum germanicarum, prae- 
cipue saxonicarum, Vol. II; Raumer, Reg., No. 1558. 

? This information is contained in the fragments of the Old Chronicle of Branden- 
burg, to be found in Heinemann, 422; cf. Lavisse, La Marche de Brandenbourg sous la 
dynastie Ascanienne, 71-72. 


3 Kétzschke, Quellen, No.9; Wendt, II, 35. For a complete study see Rudolph, 
Die niederlinderischen Kolonien der Alimark im 12. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1889. 

4 Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 10; Vogel, vii; Schulze, 159. 

5 Kétzschke, Nos. 14, 15, 16, 18; Wendt, II, 30f.; Heinemann, Urkunden, 
Nos. 38-41; Rudolph, op. cit. Hollanders were established at Krakau near Magde- 
burg, and at Kleutsch near Dessau; Flemings around Naundorf and Pechau near 
Magdeburg; Westphalians at Poppendorf, across the Elbe, opposite Magdeburg, in 
pratis et paludibus. 

6 I, chap. lxxxviii. 
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descriptive of Albrecht’s colonizing policy which is so excellent that 
it is here translated: 


In that time (ca. 1157) the margrave Adelbert, surnamed the Bear, had 
possession of eastern Slavia, who by God’s care over him very greatly prospered 
in his lot.t For he conquered [misit sub jugum] all the territory of the Brizani,? 
Stoderani,3 and many other tribes dwelling along the Havel and the Elbe, and 
overcame those of them in rebellion.s Finally, as the Slavs gradually dis- 
appeared [deficientibus sensim Slavis], he sent to Utrecht and the regions of 
the [lower] Rhine, as well as to those peoples who live near the ocean and 
suffer the violence of the sea [patiebantur vim maris], namely, Hollanders, 
Zealanders, Flemings, and brought a great multitude of them and caused 
them to dwell in the towns and villages of the Slavs. 

He greatly furthered the immigration of settlers [advenae] into the bishop- 
rics of Brandenburg and Havelberg, because the churches multiplied there and 
the value of the tithes greatly increased.s 

In this time Dutch settlers began to occupy the east bank of the Elbe. 
From the city of Salzwedel these Hollanders settled all the marsh and meadow 
land [terram palustrem atque campestrem| which is called Balsemerlande and 
Marscinerlande,’ being very many towns and villages as far as the Bohemian 
frontier.’ The Saxons are said formerly [olim] to have inhabited these lands 


* Helmold’s phrase is in funiculo sortis. The figure is derived from the method 
of surveying land by measuring it off with a rope. Helmold several times mentions 
this form of mensuration, e.g., chaps. 69, 71, 77, 84. Cf. my article on “The German 
Church and the Conversion of the Baltic Slavs,” op. cit., 385-86. 


2 The Brizani were one of the small tribes belonging to the Baltic branch of the 
Slavs; they dwelt near Havelberg (Riedel, Der Mark Brandenburg, 271 f.). 

3 A similar tribe in the same region (Riedel, 306 f.). 

4 Albrecht the Bear recovered Brandenburg (the city) in 1157. 

5 For the terrible burden of the tithe imposed upon the conquered Wends see my 
article, “The German Church and the Conversion of the Baltic Slavs,” op. cit., 210-17, 
224, 386. 

6 Balsemerlande, Pagus Belxa, was the territory around Stendal in the diocese 
of Halberstadt. Marscinerlande is supposed to have been between Arnesburg and 
Werben, but Rudolph, op. cit., 37, has questioned it. 

7 Helmold’s words are usque ad saltum Boemicum. In chap. 80, 150, he uses the 
same phrase. Whether Helmold, who lived in Holstein, knew the difference between 
the Boehmerwald and the Erzgebirge may be doubted. Dehio, Brem. Jahrb., VI, 85 £., 
thinks the phrase refers to the Erzgebirge; Rudolph, op. cit., 37, to the Boehmerwaid. 
Schmiedler, the last editor of Helmold, is sure that the latter is not meant, and not 
certain that it applies to the former. I have translated the word saltum as “frontier,” 
which, while not an exact rendering of the word, is sufficiently indefinite to express the 
hazy state of Helmold’s mind. 
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in the time of the Ottos,' as can still be seen in the remains of old levees 
which had buttressed the banks of the Elbe in the swampy land of the 
Balsami. But afterward, when the Slavs prevailed? the Saxons were killed and 
the territory has been possessed by the Slavs until our time. But now, because 
God has generously given health and victory to our duke and the other princes, 
the Slavs everywhere have been worn down [protriti] and driven out, and 
peoples “strong and without number’ have been brought in from the borders 
of the sea, and have taken possession of the fields [terminos], and have built 
towns and churches and increased in wealth beyond all expectation. 


Albrecht the Bear seems to have preferred the agency of others 
in promoting lowlander colonization of his territories to direct 
enterprise by himself. His favorite agencies were the Cistercians 
and the Praemonstratensians. In 1159 Abbot Arnold of Ballen- 
stadt purchased two localities “formerly possessed by the Slavs” 
from the margrave, and sold holdings in them to “certain Flemings 
who had petitioned permission to occupy them and to preserve 
their own law.”* In 1170 Otto of Brandenburg gave two Doérfer, 
Dalchau and Drusedow, to the Johannite Order, which had been 
settled by Hollanders during his father’s lifetime.‘ 

In the Weser region the initiative begun by Frederick of Bremen 
was continued by later archbishops. In 1158 Archbishop Hartwig I 
established a colony of Hollanders on the Ochtum, a small affluent of 
the Weser.® In 1170 Friedrich von Machenstedt, founder of the 
monastery of Heiligenrode, southwest of Bremen, received per- 
mission from his successor, Archbishop Baldwin, to settle the 
swamp lands between Brinkum and Machenstedt, west of the 
Ochtum, with Hollanders.’? This example is interesting because 
Baldwin himself was a Hollander by birth, and in 1178 returned 
to his native land as bishop of Utrecht, over which he ruled until 
his death in 1196. 

In Saxony the precedent of Dutch and Flemish colonization, 
which Adolph of Holstein was the earliest of the lay nobles of 


* Helmold, I, chaps. 12 and 18. 

* This refers to the great Slav rebellion in 1066. See, for details, my article on 
“The German Church and the Conversion of the Baltic Slavs,” op. cit., 228-30. 

3 The words are quoted from Joel 1:6. 

4 Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 13A. § Vogel, iv. 

5 Ibid., No. 19. 1 Ibid. 
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Germany to introduce, was followed by Henry the Lion, whose 
intelligent rule owes more to Adolph’s example than his biog- 
raphers have admitted. After all but the last remnants of the 
wretched Obodrite population were driven out of Mecklenburg 
in 1160, by a joint expedition of Henry and King Waldemar of 
Denmark, hundreds of lowlanders were imported into the bottom 
lands around Mecklenburg and Ratzeburg.' 

As the end of the twelfth century approaches there is a noticeable 
falling off in Dutch and Flemish immigration into Lower Germany. 
How far this decline was due to the great revolution made in North 
Germany by the fall of Henry the Lion in 1181, or to the growing 
prosperity of the Low Countries, which, as every scholar knows, 
reached a high degree of economic development at this time, it does 
not seem -possible to determine. One factor in “slowing down” 
this immigration perhaps may be found in this, that as the Weser 
and Elbe marshes increasingly became settled, the next available 
tracts, in the basin of the Oder, were so far away from the source 
of immigrant supply that it required unusual activity and unusually 
favorable terms to induce new settlers to go so far. Probably also 
the fact that the best marsh lands by 1200 had been taken up had 
its influence. What remained unoccupied was so huge and so 
hopelessly miry that simple peasants had neither the capital nor 
the engineering means to undertake its reclamation. Such enor- 
mous tracts of swamp as the Goldene Aue could be success- 
fully drained only by corporate enterprise like that of the 
Cistercians. 

Whatever the reasons, it is certain that there are proportionally 
fewer examples of the establishment of colonies of Dutch or Flemish 
in Lower Germany after 1180 than before that date. Hartwig II 
of Bremen in 1201 established a colony of Hollanders near Bremen, 
but it is noteworthy that exceedingly attractive terms were required 
to prevail upon them to come.’ 

* Heinemann, 227; Henry the Lion founded a colony of Hollanders in 1164 


around Erteneburg (Meitzen, III, 358). 

2 Meitzen, II, 350-51; Kretschmer, 368; Kniill, 7-8; Lamprecht, III, 326; 
Kétzschke, Das Unternehmertum in der ostdeutschen Kolonisation des Mittelalters 
(Bautzen, 1894), 5-8. It is unfortunate that Kétzschke has not included this record 


in his Quellen. 
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By the beginning of the thirteenth century the Hinterland of 
mediaeval Germany was not the valley of the Elbe, but the valley of 
the Oder. The “Far” East of earlier Germany had now become 
the “‘Middle’’ East,’ and Breslau had taken the place of Magde- 
burg and Brandenburg as a frontier city. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Silesia and the territory of Lebus in farther Brandenburg, where 
the March touched the Oder, not the bottom lands of the Weser and 
the Elbe, not lower Saxony and Mecklenburg, were the parts of 
Germany whither the tide of overflow population from the Low 
Countries directed itself. In Lebus, where the population still was 
heavily Slavonic (it was the ancient land of the Leubuzzi), the 
local house was very active in attracting colonists from Flanders 
and Eastphalia, from Hesse and Thuringia. In the thirty-five 
years between 1204-39 it is said that over 160,000 acres of waste 
or bottom land was redeemed by them.’ In lower Silesia, where 
the people were Polish in blood, there was a great influx of German 
colonists in the time of Boleslav the Tall and his son Conrad, who 
seem chiefly to have come from Westphalia, and it may be surmised 
that most of the Flemish immigrants who entered Silesia came 
into the country in the wake of these. Zedlitz, west of the Oder 
near Steinau, seems to have been one of these settlements, and 
Pogel near Wohlau certainly was a Flemish colony. 

In general, it may be said that east of the Elbe River the Cis- 
tercian monks and the Praemonstratensian canons were more 
active in furthering lowlander immigration than either the bishops 
or the feudal nobles, while as to Prussia, the whole exploitation of 

* Professor F. J. Turner has made this distinction classic for the history of the 
American frontier between the “‘Old West,” the “‘ New West,” and the “‘ Far West,” and 
I have applied it here. 

? Fisher, Mediaeval Empire, I1, 16. I do not know upon what authority he 
depends for this statement. 

3In the middle of the twelfth century the Augustins of Breslau brought a 
colony of Walloons into the Altmark (Griinhagen, Les colonies wallones de Silesie, 
Brussels, 1867), and later some serfs from Namur are found in Silesia. The Walloon 
immigration into Silesia preceded that of the Flemings, but they were never numer- 
ous. Their coming was rather an infiltration than a migration. Since Griinhagen’s 
study, Levison (Zur Gesch. des Bischofs Walter von Breslau, 1149-1169, Zeitschrift 
des Vereins fiir Gesch. und Altertum Schlesiens, XXV [1901], 353-57) has thrown new 
light upon this obscure Walloon population. Cf. Pirenne, Histoire de Bélgique, 
I, 138, n. 3. 
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the land was in the hands of the Teutonic Order. The colonizing 
work of the two former is a subject which will be taken up in another 
article, and the activities of the great military order of the north 
territorially fall outside of Germany proper. 

As to Dutch and Flemish immigration into Southwestern 
Germany, there is little to be written. Leopold VI of Austria 
in 1106 issued a charter bestowing certain rights and liberties upon 
burgenses nostros qui apud nos Flandrenses nuncupatur in civitate 
nostra Wiena.' But the intensely mountainous nature of much of 
the Austrian and Hungarian lands repelled settlers who were used 
to a fen country. The Erzgebirge and the Carpathians had more 
attraction for Saxon miners from the Harz than for them. There 
is no evidence of organized or group colonization by Flemings or 
Dutch in Southeastern Europe. The few lowlanders found in 
Vienna or Hermannstadt probably percolated into the country 
individually or at the most in family groups.” 

It was natural that the changes and new conditions here out- 
lined should develop new institutions. Almost from the very incep- 
tion of the movement it acquired an organized character. The joint 
proclamation issued in 1108 by Adolph of Holstein and other 
Saxon nobles is an indication of this. The mechanism of both 
feudal and ecclesiastical government was early used to promote 
and govern the movement of Dutch and Flemish colonization in 
mediaeval Germany. In the rivalry between the two forms that 
of the church was superior to that of the secular nobles; and of the 
two branches of the clergy the system of the Cistercian Order was 
superior to all. 

One of the earliest and most influential institutions that devel- 
oped was the office and profession of “promoter” or /ocator. 
Usually he was a bailiff or steward of the feudal domains of some 
prince or prelate, who as agent of the lord surveyed the tract 

* This valuable charter is reprinted from Herrgott, Monumenta domus Austriacae, 
etc. (1750-72), in Reich, Select Documents Illustrating Med. and Mod. History, 264-65. 
Kaindl, op. cit, II, 206-10, has summarized the information to be found. For other 
special literature see Schwind-Dopsch, Urkunden sur Verfassungsgesch. d. deutsch- 
oesterr. Erblande (Innsbruck, 1895), 38. 

*Kétzschke, 53A; Archiv f. Kunde Oest. Geschichisg., X, 92; Huber, Gesch. 
Oesterreich, I, 488. 
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intended for colonization, and then, armed with the terms of 
settlement, betook himself into the Low Countries and there organ- 
ized a company of “‘homeseekers”” whom he conducted into the 
new territory. His fee was commonly a preferred share in the 
enterprise in the form of an allotment of land. Naturally he 
often also became an important official in the new community and 
medium between the settlers and the reigning noble. The first 
mention of a locator occurs in the year 1149." But it is evident 
from the allusion that the office was already an established one. 
In fact, this sort of real estate agency became a profession.*? Even 
cities were established in the same manner.’ 

There is much variation in detail in these settlements, but a 
striking general uniformity both in method of distribution of the 
allotments and in institutions. The model for almost all agree- 
ments seems to have been the charter of Archbishop Frederick of 
Bremen to the men of Utrecht whom he settled in the Weser 
marshes in 1108. Instead of the nucleated manorial village, with 
its peasant strips or plowlands in the spring and autumn “ plantings”’ 
separated by dividing “balks” of turf, its demesne land, its group 
of huddled cottages in one corner of the manor, its array of irksome 


farm tasks and “‘boons,’’ these colonial villages were laid out in 


rectangular blocks—an American would call them “sections’’ and 
“ quarter-sections ’’—of 40, 60, 80, or more acres, so that each home- 
steader had a farm composed of contiguous land, and not, as under 
the manorial régime, an assembly of widely scattered holdings. We 
find these “‘manors of Dutch measurement’? among both the 
Dutch and the Flemings and among new settlements of German 
colonists, who recognized the enormous advantage of the practice 


over the old system.‘ 


* Meitzen, II, 348. 

2 On the institution of the locator see my article in Proceedings of American His- 
torical Association (1916), n. 81, and references there given. Kétzschke’s Unter- 
nehmertum, etc., is the most recent study of it. 

3 Poeschl, Joc. cit., is full of evidence on this point. More briefly described in 
Heil, Deutsche Stédte und Biirger im Mittclalter (Teubner’s Sammlung, Band 43). 

4These “mansus Hollanriensis dimensionis” are frequently mentioned in the 
charters, e.g., Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 19; Riedel, Der Mark Brandenburg, 51; 
Codex Diplem. I, 338. Elsewhere they are called “ Flemish’—mansos ad mensuram 
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The village, instead of being a huddled group of cottages, was a 
long street, every house situated at the near end of the holding 
facing the road. Behind it lay the farm acres, the meadow, the 
wood lot, in this order if the “‘lay”’ of the land so permitted. 
Somewhere, usually near the center of the village, were the church 
and the priest’s house, the priest, besides the local tithe, having a 
holding of his own (called ‘‘Goddes peece”’ in England) which was 
worked either by parish serfs or by the peasantry of the village. If 
there were several villages close together, a number of them collec- 
tively were formed into a parish. The priest’s house and that of 
the locator were generally the most substantial and commodious 
structures in the community.” 

These Flemish and Dutch settiers brought their own house 
architecture with them in many cases. While doubtless the 
original “‘shack’’ might have been rudely built of logs, the 
permanent edifice was often of homemade brick made out of 
the local clay, with timber travesses and, of course, timbered 
superstructure. The floors too were brick; peat, with which 
the lowlander was familiar, but which the German peasant had 
no knowledge of, was burned in the fireplace. Sometimes the 
front of the house was decorated with rude and curious carvings, or 
painted pictures of horse heads, swans, windmills, etc. Of course 
these luxurious appointments obtained only among the more well- 
to-do settlers who possessed considerable land which was well 
diked and drained. Poorer settlers on small holdings frequently 
exposed to flood and freshet had no means to indulge in the blandish- 


ments of art.’ 

Flandrensium (Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 13C and s50C). They were also known as 
‘*mansus regales”’ or ‘‘ Kénigshufen”’ (Sommerfeid, Gesch. der Germanisierung des 
Herzogtums Pommern in Schmoller’s Forschungen, XIII, Heft V, 140, 149). Cf. 
my article on ‘“‘German East Colonization,” op. cit.,n. 76. Meitzen has an exhaustive 
monograph, Volkshufe und Kénigshufe (Festgabe f. G. Hanssen, 1889), 1-60, repub- 
lished in Conrad’s Handwérterbuch, IV, 496. 

* On these Flemish “‘street”’ villages see Blanchard, op. cit., 423-27, who gives some 
interesting maps. Cf. Meitzen, II, 47-53, 343-44; Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wirt- 
schaftsgesch., 1, 439-43. Cf. my article, cited just above, n. 77. 

2Lamprecht, III, 364-65. 

3 Ibid.; Meitzen, II, 359-60, has a detailed account. 
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One of the primary inducements always offered to these settlers 
was exemption from the exasperating and multiple manorial ob- 
ligations which burdened them in the homeland to such a degree 
that these grievances were a real cause of emigration. The sources 
abound with evidence on this point. Usually it was put nega- 
tively, that is to say, the charter clearly defined what should be 
the rights, duties, and obligations of both parties to the transaction, 
which, so to speak, became a written constitution for the govern- 
ment of the community. Sometimes, however, in order to make the 
colonists doubly assured, after reciting the duties and obligations 
the charter went on specifically to narrate from what the settlers 
should be exempt, so that their freedom was doubly defined." 

But in common with much that was new these settlers com- 
mingled some things that were old. They tenaciously clung to the 
preservation of their own native legal customs in the new land. 
The persistence of this characteristic trait of feudal particularism, 
which itself is traceable to the old Germanic legal theory of the 
personality of law,’ in spite of the fluxing of the old order of things 
and the development of so many new institutions, is a striking 
example of the conservatism of things of the law.’ 

The charters abound with record of this privilege. It appears 
in the charter of Archbishop Frederick of Bremen (1106), in the 
earliest instance of Dutch colonization, where their traditional 
judicia et placita are guaranteed;* in that of Bishop Wichmann of 
Naumburg (1152) to the Hollander colony in Schul-Pforta;5 in 
that of Bishop Gerung of Meissen (1154), where the provision is 

* Item voluit idem archiepiscopus, quod omnes villici et cultores agrorum ejusdem 
ecclesiae liberi esse deberent ab omni censu civitatis vel villae et quod essent liberi ad 


omni advocatia,” etc.—Henric. Wolteri, Chron. Brem. (ca. 1142), cited by Inama- 
Sternegg, II, 29, note. For other examples see Schulze, 157, n. 1. 

2 Meitzen, IT, 349. 

3 Even the Stadtrecht of Goslar, 1256, although it was a mining-town where few 
lowlanders settled, shows traces of Flemish law, e.g., the “institutio que vulgar. Kura”’ 
points to the Keuren of Flanders. The town coinage of Jiiterbock and Bitterfeld for 
many years showed the Flemish origin of the places (Schulze, 126-27, n. 2). The 
Belgian scholar Van Houtte has made a special study of the survival of Flemish law 
among these Flemish colonies in mediaeval Germany (Le Droit flamand et hollandais 
dans les chartes de colonisation en Allemagne au XII¢ et au XIIT¢ siécle, Bruges, 1899). 


4 Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 1. 5 Ibid., No. 9. 
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curiously worded: in placitis que cum ipsis et apud ipsos;* in 1159 
in that of Abbot Arnold of Ballenstedt (jure suo); in that of Wich- 
mann of Magdeburg in 1166 (jure Hollandensium); in the swamp 
colony established by Archbishop Baldwin in 1170 between Brinkum 
and Mackenstedt;? in the Kremper and Wilster marsh settlements.’ 

In the nature of things these imported judicial institutions were 
assimilated in course of time with those of the German population 
among whom these Dutch and Flemish incomers settled. But in 
some cases these special laws endured a long time. The Dutch 
colonies of Zarnekau and Gumale in Holstein preserved their 
“Hollensch Recht” and did not go over to “Holsten Recht”’ 
until 1438; Christian I of Denmark in 1470 canceled the Dutch 
law of the Hollander settlement around Breitenburg in the marshes 
of the Stér;5 the statutes of the Flemminger Socie/dt in Bitterfeld 
were in vogue as late as the eighteenth century, and remains of 
them are still traceable in this locality.® 

It is a noteworthy fact that these Dutch and Flemish immi- 
grants, especially the latter, were almost wholly a rural peasantry 
and not a townspeople, although the Flemish towns by the twelfth 
century were already well developed. The attractions of com- 
merce and industry dissuaded this latter class from emigrating. 
In consequence the history of German town life in the Middle Ages 
shows little evidence of Flemish influence.’ Nor do Dutch or 
Flemings appear in the records as servile ministeriales and house- 
hold servants. In the war of 1166 waged by Henry the Lion’s 
rebellious vassals Count Christian of Amerland seized Bremen with 
a body of “ Frisian”’ troops,* but this is the only instance of the kind 
which I have met. 

On the other hand, their effect upon the material development 
of the open country, especially bottom lands, was very great. 
While the Wends were traditionally a marsh folk, their crude 


* Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 10. 4 Wendt, IT, 16. 

2 Ibid., Nos. 13A, 14; Vogel, iv. 5 Meitzen, II, 354. 

3 Kétzschke, Quellen, No. 6. 6 Schulze, 130. 

7 Ibid., 130, n. 3. Guilds of Flemish weavers are traceable in Nordhausen, 
Langensalza, and Gérlitz. 

§ Helmold, I, chap. 103: Fresonum manu. 
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agriculture was incapable of the engineering necessary to drain the 
swamps. As for the German, he was a woodlander by ancestral 
association and by preference; even the Low German of the North 
German plain usually avoided the river bottoms, until the process of 
feudal inclosure of the Almend and the forests drove him to them." 

But the incoming Flemish and Dutch settlers had a natural 
aptitude for this kind of labor. They were used to bog and fen, to 
peat marshes and swamps, and by inclination preferred lowlands 
to uplands. The great landed proprietors of Germany who pro- 
moted their settlement had a clear perception of their economic 
worth; hence the large privileges accorded them. The charter 
of Bishop Gerung lauds the “strong men of Flanders’’ (strenuos 
viros ex Flandrensi) who will redeem the waste of swamps around 
Meissen. Besides ditching, diking, and draining these lowlander 
immigrants materially helped the country by building roads.’ 
Another service to which we find several allusions is the extermina- 
tion of snakes by them.3 

One might think that these humble laborers who settled where 
others would not go and hardly competed at all with the German 
would have been welcomed by him. But this was not the case. 
Helmold relates that the Holsteiners, not without reason, were 
suspected of firing the villages of Flemish and Dutch settlers during 
the Wendish crusade ‘“‘on account of hatred of these immigrants’”’ 
(advenae) ,4 who were called “‘Rustri’’ in Holstein.‘ 

* On this process of “‘inclosures” see Lamprecht, D.G., III, 53-58; von der Goltz, 
Landwirtschaft, 93-98; Roscher, Ackerbau, etc. (11th ed., 1885), secs. 79-80. 

? Kétzschke, Quellen, 11, note. 

3 Ibid., Nos. 2 (p. 7), 4 (p. 11). 4 Helmold, I, chaps. 63-64. 

5 The term first appears in Schol. 3 in Adam of Bremen’s Gesta Hammaburgensis 
ecclesiae pontificum, from whom Helmold, chap. i, 83, borrows it. See Pertz’s edition 
of Adam of Bremen, the note to the schol. Helmold, I, chap. 64, quotes at length, the 
harangue of a German priest named Gerlach against the Flemings, in which he said: 
“Nulla gens detestabilior Fresis. Sane fetet eis odor noster.””’ Every anthropologist 
and ethnologist knows the importance of this phenomenon among primitive peoples. 
So the children of Israel in Egypt complained to Moses and Aaron: “Ye have made 
our savor to be abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh.” —Exodus 5:21. Even to this day in 
Germany, from the Weser to the Oder, the terms Vldmsch, Vldmischer Kerl, Vlamisches 
Gesicht, etc., signify “uncouth,” “heavy,” “rough,” “having bad taste.”"—Schulze, 
130, n. 3, at end. 
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The resentment of the Wends toward them was more reasonable, 
for the Wends were a fen people who often were actually dis- 
possessed by these settlers from the Low Countries. This was 
particularly the case in Brandenburg around Dessau, Worlitz, and 
Pratau, where a ruthless expulsion of the Wends took place under 
Albrecht the Bear and Wichmann of Magdeburg.’ In the really 
eloquent complaint of Pribislav, the Obodrite chieftain, relating 
the sufferings of his people, which is given at length by Helmold,? 
Flemings and Hollanders are mentioned along with Saxons and 
Westphalians as those by whom his people have been expelled 
from their homelands. “Worn down by the coming of these 
settlers,’ as honest Helmold says, “the Slavs forsook the country.” 
It was the fate of the Red Man in America. 

Lamprecht has said that the greatest deed of the German people 
in the Middle Ages was their eastward expansion over, and coloniza- 
tion of, the Slavonic lands between the Elbe and the Oder. Most of 
this long and important labor was done by the Germans them- 
selves. But a not inconsiderable portion of this achievement was 
due to these nameless pioneers dwelling by the ocean and suffering 
the violence of the sea, who came to redeem the marshes of the 
Weser, the Elbe, the Havel, the Oder, and even the Vistula.’ 

Modern Germany has ill requited the service. The hapless 
children of Belgium no longer, in their street games, “count out” 
as formerly they did by singing the old ballad: 

Naer Oostland willen wy ryden, 
Naer Oostland willen wy mée, 
Al over die groene heiden, 

Daer isser een betere stée. 


* Schulze, 130. ? Helmold, I, 98. 

3‘*Dieser Pionierdienst in der Kolonisation des deutschen Ostens ist unter den 
vielen Grosstaten unserer westlichen Briider eine der gréssten; er soll ihnen unver- 
gessen bleiben in jeder deutschen Geschichte.”—Lamprecht, Deutsche Gesch., III, 342. 
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THE DIVISIONS OF CURRENT ECONOMICS 
D. THE DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS OF ECONOMICS, OR BRANCHES 
OF ECONOMICS 


sence history and genetic economics 

1. Descriptive Economic statistics and accounting : 

' )History of economic literature, including 
bibliography? 


Economic theory, principles, and problems of 


Economics { Pure 
general economics 


\ 
III. Applied Finance 
(Social economy and social politics 

The foregoing division of economics into descriptive, pure, and 
applied is liable to some misinterpretations. Too great stress, 
for example, on the distinction between descriptive and pure 
economics is likely to lead to the inference that science lies at the 
foundation of pure economics, but is not required in descriptive 
or applied economics. Pure economics is related to applied eco- 
nomics as physics is related to mechanics. The term pure physics 
is employed only in contradistinction from mechanics, which is 
after all simply applied physics. Even the pure science of mathe- 
matics owes its great achievements and its great advancement to 
the demand which the modern world has made upon applied mathe- 
matics. So in economics, I sometimes think that in a very impor- 
tant sense there is no economic theory except applied economic 
theory. It must be remembered that the divisions of economics 
here given rest on a merely empirical basis; they are in accordance 
with a plan practicable in a university curriculum. 

* Discussion of Parts I and II appeared in this Journal for July, 1918. 


2 This is the subject-matter of the history of economics as it has been ordinarily 
understood. It would sometimes be better described as the biography of economists. 
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1. Division I: Descriptive economics.— 

a) Economic History and Genetic Economics: Economic his- 
tory may be variously defined. For sufficiently advanced students 
it may be defined as primarily a history of economics from primi- 
tive economies through intervening economies to modern and con- 
temporary economies. The study of ancient economics becomes 
significant and fascinating for the student of modern or contempo- 
rary economics the moment he approaches it in the spirit of a genetic 
science. Economic history then, for him, becomes genetic eco- 
nomics. Primitive and ancient or early economies are as much a 
study of concepts of economic organization, effort, and achievement 
as modern and contemporary economics are, but these concepts 
are at first very simple and only become complex and more and 
more complex with the advancing culture stages or the advancing 
stages of civilization. We might in the early ages and periods of 
the world speak only of economy or economies, while we reserve 
the word economics for later periods when our thinking becomes 
more abstract and less concrete. This we must do if we want simply 
to reproduce the thinking of early ages and the ancient period of 
history; but if we want to do more than this and subject past 
history to the contemporary stage of thought-processes, we may 
employ our contemporary abstract term economics when by the 
aid of the genetic or evolutionary method of approach to economic 
science we bring successive economies into a continuous unity. 
This I attempt to do in a manuscript volume entitled Economic 
History: Foundations of Economics, and its companion volume, 
Economic History: Rise of Modern Economics. 

The first three chapters of the volume Economic History: 
Foundations of Economics are accordingly devoted to a study of 
economic evolution from primitive economic conditions to the 
higher economic aspects of ancient civilization, especially of the 
Greeks. The fourth chapter describes the Roman transition from 
city economy to imperial economy. The fifth chapter is occupied 
with the Roman, better described Graeco-Roman, imperial economy 
from Augustus to Odoacer, when the economic and political philos- 
ophy of the ancient world were definitely summarized under the 
influence of the Stoics. The sixth chapter analyzes the survival of 
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Roman economy in municipalities and provinces of the West, in 
the Eastern Empire, in Roman law, in the papacy, and in the 
Romanized and Romanizing Germanic kingdoms temporarily 
united under Charlemagne, but soon thereafter followed by the 
rise of mediaeval feudalism. The seventh chapter aims to give 
an account of the beginnings of economic reconstruction of Western 
Europe as signalized by the free-city movement after the tenth 
century, the economic conflict between empire and papacy, the 
revival of learning, art, industry, and government in general, 
followed by a more detailed analysis of the early Saxon Norman- 
English economy. The eighth chapter is given to the mediaeval 
city economy and European trade routes, to mediaeval economic 
theory and polity marked by the rising French and English new 
national economy. This last chapter, the eighth, gives accordingly 
a summary view of mediaeval conditions which prepare for tran- 
sition to modern economic conditions and institutions. 

This volume as a whole accordingly undertakes a survey of 
general economic history in the sense that in his attempt to dis- 
cover the natural steps and stages of economic evolution the student 
of economic history cannot limit himself to ethnic and national 
boundaries. When, however, the highest culture achievements 
of the ancient world are reached, he finds himself so obviously in the 
ancient classical and Roman imperial economies that his attention 
may then converge upon Indo-European stocks, with only incidental 
notice of the oriental and Semitic economic achievement. But 
after following Rome and German Europe to the tenth century, 
the writer who wishes to confine himself to a single-volume treatise 
on the development of the ancient economy or ancient economics 
alone must again limit himself on account of the accumulating 
mass of material. In the present volume I began thus to limit 
myself when I selected for special treatment early Saxon economy, 
sec. 38, and the Norman-English economy, secs. 43-45. England 
has been taken as central in this treatise because this volume is 
addressed to English-speaking students. France or Germany or 
Italy or some other country might be selected with equal propriety 
as the standing-ground from which to view the general economic 
advancement to the dawning modern world; but such a survey 
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inclusive of all nations would be manifestly beyond the scope of one 
volume. Modern economic history, inaugurated by the economic 
revolutions beginning about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
can be but inadequately understood without some reflections on 
the origins and foundations of economics, and without some know]l- 
edge of that economic development and cultural history described 
in these essays. 

In the titles of these volumes I employ the more abstract term 
economics rather than the more concrete term economies, although 
it is desirable to keep persistently in mind the fact that in the 
primitive and ancient, or in the earlier economic, development 
economic theory or the principles of economic science had only 
reached the most rudimentary expression in objective economies. 
Even in the modern period we should proceed from the study of 
objective economies to the study of the abstract statement of 
economic principles. In our educational scheme we do in fact 
proceed in this way because in our elementary education we are 
wont to get our introductory preparation for the study of elementary 
economics by means of some previous study of history and civics; 
in higher education we seldom undertake to enter upon the formal 
study of elementary economics or introductory economics before 
the Sophomore year of our better colleges has been reached or 
passed. There is much to say in favor of insisting that the study 
of economics requires such maturity and discipline of mind that 
it should be offered only as a university subject or to the upper- 
classmen of a college. This adherence to objective reality is 
immeasurably important in order to hold ourselves to the con- 
templation of a world of reality instead of giving reign to a lawless 
fancy and confused thinking such as may result from the lack of 
thoroughness and keen appreciation of reality in our occidental 
world; whereas in the oriental world the boasted oriental mind of 
the Hindoo of India, for example, quite generally substitutes a 
claim of hoary antiquity, and subjective fancies and images run 
riot which they call thinking, for the clear and critical thought- 
processes such as the Greeks in the time of Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle followed. 
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In secs. 17-18 of Foundations of Economics I show how early 
occidental and oriental culture met in the Homeric Greeks, who 
carried civilization forward to the stage of criticism reached in the 
fifth century B.c., when the formal beginnings of economic science 
were made (sec. 20). How the oriental and the occidental mind 
further coalesced in ways and means for promoting and maintain- 
ing life may be traced in the progressive Roman republican and the 
Graeco-Roman imperial economies accompanied by constant and 
continuous infusions of oriental with occidental elements. The 
greatest fusing force was Christianity, which welded the direct and 
powerful contributions of the Jew, the Greek, and the Latin. How 
the teachings of Jesus were instinct with the realities of the eco- 
nomic system, and many of the accepted usages of the Caesars 
may be read, for example, by a simple and natural interpretation 
of the parable of the talents: “Thou oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the bankers, and at my coming I should have received 
back my own with interest.’” 

A simple recital of the foregoing facts of history is ample to show 
that an ancient economics developed and that it embodied all the 
elementary principles upon which modern economics has built 


its superstructure. As the elementary mathematics of the ancient 
world may be contrasted with the more highly developed mathe- 
matics of the modern world as ancient mathematics and modern 
mathematics respectively, so the elementary economics of the 
ancient world may be contrasted with the more highly developed 
economics of the modern world as ancient economics and modern 


economics. 


t Matt. 25:27 (Revised Version of 1886, Oxford University Press). ‘A talent in 
the time of Tiberius Caesar was worth $1,170 in our money as usually reckoned, and 
a hundred pence was worth about $18, making a silver penny of the New Testament 
equivalent to about 18 cents in our American money. The parable of the talents is a 
lesson or suggestion on the possible handling of a large sum of money for investment 
for productive purposes. This clear recognition of one of the fundamental institutions 
of economic theory and practice was affirmed to the codes of Theodosius and Justinian, 
Christian emperors, and although later obscured by the teaching of the mediaeval 
church it again reappeared with the learning of the jurists and the canonists. After 
the canonist economics developed, the ecclesiastical opposition to interest virtually 
ceased and gradually disappeared altogether. 
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The rise of modern economics has been sufficiently sketched 
through the foregoing paragraphs of this propaedeutic. 

b) Statistics and Accounting: The method of statistics is an 
application of the principles of the inductive logic to the summation 
and interpretation of the enumeration of data in any given field 
or province of phenomena. The steps which must be taken by the 
careful statistician are observation, enumeration, tabulation or 
correlation, and inference or the critical estimate of results. Statis- 
tics of course is chiefly an art which must rest on a scientific basis. 

Statistics as a science began with the writers on political arith- 
metic in the eighteenth century, and with the cameralists, spe- 
cialists in the examination of financial facts, working for and under 
the direction of the strong central states, such as Prussia. Among 
nineteenth-century scientific statisticians, such writers and in- 
vestigators as Knies, von Mayer, and Meitzen, of Germany; 
Robert Giffen and Bowley, of Great Britain; and Carroll Wright, 
of the United States, may be named. 

Some training in statistics is an essential adjunct to the equip- 
ment of a practical economist. The science of statistics furnishes, 
e.g., for the science of administration, the very essential facts which 
concern some specific subject or province of administration. It 
gives a knowledge of aggregates and a foundation for comparisons, 
enabling the public office, and private citizen as well, to find the 
merit and faults in any specific administrative system and to 
stengthen the wéak places. Statisticians are an indispensable 
and essential part of the corps of officials required for the success- 
ful and efficient administration of the government of any state. 
Trained statisticians are equally essential for efficiency in large 
private economies. 

The science of accounting may be regarded as a constituent 
part of statistics. It is at present denied recognition as a science 
by those who would deny this position to logic and mathematics, 
which may be correct; they certainly are ranked by many careful 
thinkers merely as methods of conducting thought-processes 
accurately. But to those who refuse accounting rank as a science 
on account of the simplicity of elementary thought-processes 
involved, a rejoinder may be made by urging that the objector 
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acquaint himself with the degree of mental training and natural 
endowment required for admission to the rank of professional or 
approved accountants. 

c) History of Economic Literature: This will include encyclo- 
pedic economic literature, e.g., Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy, certain treatises, and the bibliography of economics. 

2. Division II: Pure economics.— 

a) Principles and Problems of General Economics: To this 
division of economics I would urge in this brief sketch careful 
consideration, with a twofold object: First, I would urge a spirit 
of greater independence, self-reliance, and individual vigor in the 
study of subjects, topics, ideas, concepts, and laws to be summarized 
as principles of economics rather than an object, idol-like study of 
books. In order to do this a real grasp of, or insight into, the mean- 
ing of theory must somehow be secured.’ 

Some profess contempt for theory. But what is theory? 
The word theory is from a Greek word meaning a beholding, 
spectacle, speculation, spectator, or to see. Theory and theater 
are from the same root. To ask a man what is his theory of a 
certain subject or object is after all simply to ask him how he 
looks at it. The man who disclaims a theory of a subject or object 
proclaims or affirms either his modesty or his ignorance. To be 
modest in such a connection is often evidence of great intelligence. 


* The following suggestions may be helpful to students and, if heeded, may aid 
them in developing habits of thoughtful, independent topical study, not only in general 
economics or introductory economics, but also in the various branches or subdivisions 
of descriptive and applied economics. 

On the use of books—Many more books must be known than can be read. We 
must aim to understand subjects rather than books. Books must not become our 
masters. Bibliography is important in every thorough investigation of a subject, but 
to reading the student must bring observation and reflection. 

On note-taking.—Use the detached leaf or card system of taking notes. Ifa 
sheet of ordinary note paper is used it should not be too large. Aim to put one sub- 
ject only on a given leaf. It may be well at times to turn over and write on both sides 
if required to complete a reference. Keep your notes, that is, your notebooks, so that 
you can at any time insert a new leaf or leaves (card or cards) if in your reading, or 
in the lectures, or in your observation additional materia! on a given topic becomes 
available. 

On observation.—Do not fail to reckon with the importance of existing facts and 
experiences in the society of which you form a part. 
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In the development of a body of economic theory, for your own 
attainment of the mastery of this fundamental branch of economic 
knowledge or science, I would urge upon your attention, and even 
urge your adoption of, a maxim from Cicero Tusculan Dissertations 
ii. 5: Refellere sine pertinacia et refelli sine iracundia parati sumus, 
“We are prepared to refute without obstinacy and to be refuted 
without temper.” 

“T would not give the snap of my finger to have biology taught 
in all the schools of the land, if the subject were to be taught 
through books only,” said Thomas Huxley. This remark has 
significance for our subject. Human society is constantly before us. 
We are its members. Objective study of it is possible. Neverthe- 
less we cannot dispense with the use of books; we cannot bring 
economic experiment within the compass of a glass jar, as the 
chemist can bring his experiment. But we must not fail to observe 
and reckon constantly with the importance of existing facts and 
experience. 

The scientific spirit is the spirit of comparison. This must be 
ever present, seeking out resemblances and differences. In this 
way tendencies of human action may be observed and classified 
and laws of social action announced. Abstract analysis must be 
illuminated by history and statistics, yet knowledge without logic, 
information without reflection and action, remain useless. The 
scientific method, the method of evolution, the historical method, 
are phrases which by some are used interchangeably. They have 
this in common that they all tend to foster the search for truth. 
Some knowledge of the history of economics is conditioning prepa- 
ration for advanced study of economics and for advancing eco- 
nomic theory. The opportunity and occasion for advancing 
economic theory, i.e., principles, exists in finding the solution of 
economic problems, problems in efficiency, economic organization, 
administration, and finance. 

An advanced course in economic theory that is too far removed 
from the problems of history and life is likely to be or become a 
mere study of tradition, encyclopedia. The student who is pre- 
pared to take up an advanced course in economic theory enters a 
new position of advantage in beholding the subject-matter which 
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he has beheld before. It is not so much like traveling into a new 
country, or taking a journey into a far-distant land, as it is going 
over the same journey and revisiting the same places. Of the over- 
ambitious author in science we say: Let him first read a book before 
he undertakes to write one. 

Economic history, like political history or general history, may 
constitute an independent and integral increment in a liberal-arts 
training. With respect to other courses in economics it may be 
regarded as a suitable preparation for, or a valuable supplement to, 
the usual course in the principles of economics. My own prefer- 
ence for such a course in economic history is that it should be given 
as a supplement to the usual introductory course in economics. 

Secondly, I would urge an order of topical investigation for 
the study of economic theory, not necessarily this or that specific 
order, but some definite order of investigation in accordance with 
which we may advance from the simple, definite, and primary 
principles of economic theory to the more complex and derived 
principles and problems." 

In urging the value of economics as a college and university 
study it must be remembered that economics is not an exact science; 


that it must be placed among the inexact or probable sciences. 
Personality and mathematics, it may be urged, are not harmonious. 
Though the will of man is in the main controlled by motives accord- 
ing to an order—that is, in this sense according to laws—yet there is 
in the very nature of will an arbitrary element which may from time 
to time assert itself. President Andrews says: 


It is perverse to limit science to exact science. Equally as to suppose 
the best education attainable by drill in the exact sciences alone. That is 
important, but often carried relatively too far. Not only do action, conduct, 
life, all lie in the domain of inexact scier~e, making training in this indispensable 
to every educated person, but even looking from the point of view of an exclu- 
sively liberal education, it is a higher attainment, a finer feat of mind, to be 
expert in the inexact than in the exact sciences.? 


* Cf. sec. 33 of Foundations of Economics. 


2 Institutes of Economics, p. 16, noted. I quote further: “In fitness for place in 
an educational curriculum, economics perhaps surpasses all other studies through the 
remarkable combination which it involves of mental discipline with practical utility. 
Each of its propositions requires careful thought, while certain of its reasonings 
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The study of economics affords an unusual opportunity for 
discipline in the art of inductive logic. It fixes attention on those 
problems which meet us in everyday life, problems which must 
be met, not by any rule of thumb, but by practical judgment. In 
all lines of activity “the principle of choice is always the same, 
namely, the relative worth of the two courses of action. The 
analysis of this process of choice has been worked out by the econ- 
omists more fully than by any other body of scientists.’”* 

The study of economics, like the stern contact with the problems 
of the actual world, does foster the calculating habit of mind. But 
the calculating habit of mind does not presumptively forbid or 
preclude ethical conduct. It does tend to take up often a 
re-examination of merely traditional views and opinions. For its 
disregard of ethical considerations Carlyle and Ruskin heaped their 
scorn upon the old classical political economy of their day. But 
the old classical economy was not by any means wholly unethical 
or non-ethical in the effects of its teachings. It tended to develop 
a large faith in the utility of prudent and farsighted conduct; this 
position taken by itself is not necessarily construed as positively 
ethical. The new economics, however, directs attention more 
and more to the general welfare, and undertakes to show that 
progressive and continuous individual welfare is conditioned upon 
the recognition and the guarding of the interest of the social whole, 
just as in biology in the ultimate analysis the life of the individual 
must be subordinatéd to the survival of the species. The words 
ethic and ethnic are from the same root, meaning custom. The 
desire for a knowledge of the phenomena of the industrial world 


challenge the highest powers of mind. On the other hand, though it is a science, not an 
art, its truths touch every human life. Among a great deal else of obvious importance 
which acquaintance with economics incidentally makes clear, may be mentioned: 
(1) the fallacy of many prevalent notions about wealth; (2) the failure and even 
positive cruelty of much intended charity; (3) the sure and widespread effects of waste; 
(4) the inevitable interdependence of individuals, classes, and nations; and (5) striking 
evidence of intelligence and beneficent law as reigning in the universe. A time comes 
in the history of every cultivated people when social comfort, to say nothing of social 
progress, depends absolutely upon knowledge of economic principles. Europe is at 
this point already; we shall soon be” (p. 28). 

*See Sidney Sherwood, ‘The Philosophic Basis of Economics,’’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, X, No. 2. 
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is universal. Campaign literature, the newspapers, and other 
popular attempts to give an account of things industrial, and what 
measures and policies will promote and guard the interest of 
society as a social whole, the only ethically sound economic ends, 
perchance are, or may possibly be, as far removed from economic 
science as astrology from astronomy. The school should always 
endeavor to furnish the genuine article. But the schools must 
be re-enforced by practical tests, experimentation, and the actual 
experiences of life in a real world, or instructors and professors alike 
will be mere Chinese mandarins for the guidance of man. 

3. Division III: Applied economics.—This division of economics 
includes a group of economic subsciences which arise from an 
application of principles of economic theory, or pure economics, 
to administration, finance, social economy, and social politics. 
These semi-independent sciences lie in the borderland between 
pure economics and pure politics. Applied economics, considered 
as economic policies, and socio-politico-economic principles of 
social legislation, as applied in public administration and public 
finance, have been in existence since the foundation of states. 
But they were not formally developed until the rise of the modern 
mercantilist and cameralist schools of economics. Anticipations 
of these subdivisions of applied economics had, however, come even 
much earlier, as for example, in Xenophon’s Economist, or manage- 
ment of an estate, and in Xenophon’s pamphlet on Athenian 
Revenues. 

a) Administration: In Germany and Austria, under the name 
of Verwaltung, administration appears as a division, or subdivision, 
of economics in all the great handbooks (Lese-Biicher fiir Studie- 
renden); there, long before the nineteenth century, the science of 
administration was studied assiduously by the cameralists, who 
were students both of governments and of economic life. By them 
the latter was undifferentiated from politics. The cameralists 
deserve to be better understood.' Contemporary economists 
should give, and are giving, both the cameralists and the historical 
economists a revaluation. 


* The recent essay on The Cameralists by Albion W. Small makes this a more 
easily discharged obligation. 
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Since the later decades of the nineteenth century the activity 
of a new group of writers of all advanced states has given a new 
significance and a new impulse to the science of administration. 
This new class of writers and students includes both university and 
non-university men who are profoundly interested in broadening 
the scope of economic inquiry and economic investigation by 
bringing the entire field of commerce and industry under the sway 
of a scientifically proved and tested body of economic principles. 
With this movement and its scientific grounding the science of 
administration is now in a new era of cultivation and development 
by the economists. Harvard University recognized the worthiness 
and significance of this new movement in economics by organizing 
a graduate school of business administration in 1906." In case any- 
one should undertake to deny that this new movement sustains 
any relation to the older science of administration (Verwaltung), 
he will have to take the untenable position that private business 
and public business rest upon different premises and on a different 
set of underlying principles. This unfortunately too often has 
been the assumption of the so-called practical politicians from 
Aristophanes’ to our day. 

The practical and substantial identity in the scientific principles 
of public and private business administration may be assumed. 

* The Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania was founded in 1881. 
The pioneer college in America which organized on similar lines was Dartmouth in 
its foundation of the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance. Specializa- 
tion in the Tuck School could from the first begin in the Senior year of Dartmouth 
College, but preparation for socialization could begin earlier. This preparation has 
worked downward so that now a considerable degree of preparation for specialization 
in many American universities can begin very much downward; but carrying down 
this preparation and specialization too far will simply result in the establishment of 
specialized secondary schools of commerce and industry by the side of the Gymnasium 
or high school. Even if such a course is denominated a university course, it does not 
follow that the name is given correctly; it may be simply a secondary- or high-school 
course, although offered in a university. In distinguishing between university or 
higher education and secondary education, the Gymnasium or high school, it is well 
to remember that the proper dividing line by European standards falls between 
the Sophomore and Junior year of a fully standard American liberal-arts college, 
Too much cannot be said in favor of yielding not more than the Senior year 
from the liberal-arts course for the beginning of professional and higher techinal 
training. 

Cf. my Economic History: Foundations of Economics, sec. 20, a citation from 
Aristophanes. 
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In a recent paper submitted to the American Economic Associa- 
tion’ for discussion of the principles of administration I said: 


I believe, however, that we must regard administration as a branch of 
economics. We should, moreover, make the twofold distinction between 
administration as public and private, just as we distinguish between public 
finance and private finance. The great principles underlying public and private 
finance on the one hand and public and private administration on the other 
hand are the same in each case. When public officers get too far away from 
those common principles underlying both public and private finance and 
administration, signs of corruption or perversion of the functions of public 
office appear; political incompetence and inefficiency displace or replace 
economic competence and efficiency. 

Administration is undoubtedly a branch of economic science and a part 
of the historical development of economics. For the first broad recognition 
of this fact we must turn to the cameralists. In the writings of Justi and 
Sonnenfels, for example, we may find principles of administration elaborated, 
as well as principles of finance. Wherever we have a high degree of economic 
organization in public or private economy, there we have a theory and an art 
of administration. A scientific study of economic history will demonstrate 
this proposition. 

Administration must be related to economics both in its generalized and 
specialized aspects. In its general aspects administration must be related to 
economics both through a course in general economic history and through the 
course which we usually describe as the course in principles. Through these 
two courses the student should acquire that knowledge of—that is, a general 
introduction to—the general principles of administration its 
specialized aspects administration may be given as a separate course. In this 
aspect the study of administration may be offered in the Junior or Senior year, 
after the courses above noted have been set up as prerequisites. These pre- 
requisite courses should be supplemented as far as possible by general courses 
in history, mathematics, and science, and the incidental knowledge of biography 
and history which the various literary courses of the high school and earlier 
years of the college offer. When the student enters upon the formal study of 
administration, he should enter upon it as a specialized branch of economic 
science I would venture to urge that in seeking the bases of efficiency 
we must add to the physical factors which give us the mechanics of administra- 
tion a study of the mental and moral factors which will give us the dynamics 
of administration. And in this search for the bases of efficiency I would insist 
on the necessity of two side studies, two corrective disciplines—methods we 
should perhaps call them rather than sciences. (Logical methods we must 
regard as themselves parts of every concrete science.) These two methods or 
disciplines which cannot be ignored or dispensed with in any thoroughgoing 
system of administration are: (1) accounting or accountancy, (2) statistics. 

* American Economic Review, Supplement, March, 1915. 
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The latter of these items in the form of managerial statistics 
must lie at the basis of any system of cost accounting which must 
invariably be made the basis of any workable system of efficient 
administration. 

b) Finance, or Public Finance: So absolutely imperative were 
the demands of European princes in the dawning modern period 
to be financed on a basis which would comport with the growing 
respect for the decency of an honorable business relation with their 
subjects that as early as the fifteenth century the formal beginnings 
were made of a scientific public finance in its three branches or 
parts, namely, public expenditure (in distinction from the private 
expenditure of princes), public loans, and taxation. During the 
next three centuries this subdivision of applied economics received 
an altogether estimable stage of development at the hands of mer- 
cantilist and cameralist economics." 

c) Social Economy and Social Politics: The economic policy 
of every state must be worked out concretely in some form and in 
some measure with respect to both of these topics. An absolute 
laissez faire on these subjects is impossible. This was seen by 
Adam Smith, and the radical advocates of economic freedom in the 
Smithian sense have also accepted certain limitations set up by 
Smith himself to the policy of non-interference on the part of the 
state. Nevertheless the value of the maxim of laissez faire in the 
development of economic theory has been invaluable because it 
has held economic theory to the task of finding the reason, or 
stating a reason, for every state function that was, or was to be, 
exercised. 

The present tendency in the use of the terms social economy, 
social legislation, and social politics is in the direction of bringing 
the term social economy into service as the name of a specialized 
discipline or branch of sociology which deals with the problems of 
charities and correction, problems which are somewhat removed 
from, or somewhat indirectly related to, the problems of the imme- 
diate workaday business world. But the latter is now urged to 
keep in hand, or immediately and forthwith take in hand, through 


t For a brief notice of the literature of public finance during the formative period 
and after see Bullock, Selected Readings in Public Finance, chap. i. 
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directive and positive control, problems of social insurance, the 
question of the minimum wage, and the state’s function in the con- 
trol of monopoly and the maintenance of an accepted and acceptable 
plane of economic competition. These latter problems have been, 
since about 1870, very widely and generally recognized as coming 
directly and completely within a discipline or branch of applied 
economics to which the name or term social politics (Social politik) 
since then has been given with growing unanimity. The term 
social legislation may continue to be used as referring equally to 
either of the two fields thus differentiated. 

The problem of social economy and of social politics is, How shall 
the state, or how may the state, establish, sustain, or raise the plane 
of competitive action? That problem is a problem of public 
economy; it is a problem in applied economics and applied politics 
at the same time. The answer of a scientific applied economics 
can be co-ordinated with a scientific applied sociology. “A large 
part of the failures and miscarriages chargeable to the so-called 
‘practical’ sociologists is attributable to a faulty equipment of 
knowledge of pure sociology, or to a neglect to use the knowledge 


possessed.’’* However useful the distinction between economics 
and politics, or between economics and sociology, may be for pur- 
poses of a professional and scholastic division of labor, these several 
sciences cannot be so sharply marked off from one another that they 
can be placed in wholly separate and water-tight compartments. 
This, however, is a task which many have audaciously undertaken. 


* Fairchild, op. cit., p. 5. 
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HISTORICAL IDEALS AND THE GREAT WAR 


LOUIS MARTIN SEARS 
Chicago Normal College, Chicago 


In the universal recasting of values attendant upon a catastrophe 
which is reshaping the entire world, the student of history is sum- 
moned to take stock, not so much of where he stands, as of whither 
he is drifting, or, if he be a particularly hardy soul, even to forecast 
his path of leadership. In the process some idols of gold may reveal 
their tinsel, while the stone rejected of the builder may furnish the 
foundation for a new edifice. Particularly does the economic school 
of history encounter the challenge which confronts all things 
German. And the entire question of whether the historian may 
cherish any purpose beyond the colorless truth of the annalist is 
reopened. Is truth alone, however irrelevant it may appear to the 
issues of the moment, by its very nature predestined to set us free ? 
Hence is it of and for itself a sufficient object for the historian ? 
Again, is a human being so scientifically detached from the currents 
of the life about him as to be able to center his whole mind on a 
dispassionate tabulation of historical facts really entitled to call 
himself a historian? In other words, can the historical scholar 
safely ignore the passions of men and, fixing his eyes upon the dead 
past, like another Joshua cause the sun to stand still while he 
numbers the tribes of Israel? Is it certain that monographs and 
special researches really photograph human life at given periods, 
or does not the doubt insinuate itself that these periods are them- 
selves unintelligible even to the most specialized of scholars, save 
as viewed through the passions of living men, and even then with 
allowance for dynamic forces which have modified man’s outlook 
during the centuries that history has kept watch ? 

The present paper is rather a question than an answer, but it 
approaches the issues with a threefold bias: first, that the economic 
school of historians is too completely in the saddle; secondly, that 
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if he gives due recognition to the pros and cons, the historian having 
adorned the tale is as much entitled as other men to point the moral; 
and thirdly, that it is not inconsistent with a monastic and celibate 
search for, and adoration of, truth to admit the glow of patriotism. 
Indeed it well may be the historian’s war mission to dignify and 
rationalize the temper of the community. When men of redder 
blood rush to arms for the preservation of the age-long heritage, may 
not the scholar also say, “I am the heir of the monk who saved 
antiquity from the brand of the spoiler. I also serve’? In the 
white heat of conflict, as in less troubled times, may it not prove 
true that “‘they also serve who only stand and wait”’ ? 

Yet here the enthusiast is called to account by the economic 
historian. The latter is close to the traditional ideals of cloistered 
calm when he subordinates the claims of patriotism to an imagined 
cosmopolitanism wherein, with predetermined unity of theme, he 
views his own as only one of many peoples obedient to purely 
economic motivation, engaged in a series of vain struggles which 
mark the rise and fall of conflicting economic systems and empires. 
This seeming breadth of vision is of course illusory. Though he 
includes cosmos in his scope, the economic historian is as restricted 
in his field as he who applies a more human compass to a narrower 
radius. But within his self-appointed limitations the economic 
historian is entitled to the respect which inheres in orthodoxy, and 
the scholar who seeks a more liberal explanation of human conduct 
is undoubtedly on the defensive as against the dominant economic 
school. 

Nevertheless, not even the least emotional of scholars can wholly 
escape the glory of the time. In hours of crisis Truth looms larger, 
and as she rides upon the storm like a mighty wind and with the 
noise of many waters the historian scorns a purely platonic quest 
and seeks to grasp her whole. History thus threatens to become 
the biography of a vision with startling effect upon so sedate a 
muse. The objective point of view, so indispensable to orthodox 
scholarship, is sacrificed to a rose-colored portrayal of neither 
history nor prophecy, but of what at best is the higher morality of 
our day. Thus history is prostituted to ethics. The whole sweep 
of the past is evoked to prove that the world has been guided by 
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an ever watchful Providence to an increasingly apparent goal of 
universal democracy as the curative for all the major social ills. 
If one chooses to forget long periods when important sections of the 
human race were not wholly unhappy under a system which was 
manifestly designed to promote the welfare of man by excluding 
him from self-government, this democratic hypothesis is not 
incredible. But is it properly the function of the historian to 
glorify democracy? May that not more legitimately be the prov- 
ince of the publicist or the statesman? And is the historical scholar 
ipso facto entitled to count himself in the latter class? Moreover, is 
there not a very real danger that his war-born excess of fervor may 
lead the historian into suppressions and exaggerations which would 
stagger his calmer self? True patriotism allies with reason in ur- 
ging, not fanaticism, but a quiet appreciation of those factors which 
have made for a national honor. It decries a flamboyant eagle- 
spreading which would be as ridiculous in us as it is in the Germans. 

Our enemies furnish us a horrible object-lesson in this connec- 
tion. Ever since the appearance of Mommsen’s History of Rome 
the self-glorifying German scholarship has gained momentum at 
the expense of the’ truth ideal. Mommsen’s belittling of the 
republican period and his emphasis upon the empire as the heyday 
of Rome have produced appalling reflexes among more recent 
historians in a veneration for imperial Germany in contrast with 
the liberal and cultural glories of the erstwhile states. Mommsen’s 
deification of Caesar has an even more obvious counter in the 
Hohenzollern cult so assiduously fostered by an _ educational 
system completely subservient to imperial and dynastic glorifica- 
tion. Nor have the votaries at this shrine of an imperialized and 
truth-denatured history been without their reward. The alliance 
between scholarly and official Germany has been profitable to both, 
and German historical scholars have obtained dignities and prizes 
unknown in democracies. But by making unto itself friends with 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness recent German nationalistic 
scholarship is revealed in all its nakedness as bankrupt of the truth 
ideal as the German government is of the moral. 

American historical scholarship and teaching are open to no 
such indictment. The self-satisfaction of our earlier textbooks was 
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rather the harmless cackle of an egg-layer than the shriek of a war 
eagle. And if our children until recently maintained that our 
national policies have been invariably blameless and our successes 
in peace and war alike uninterrupted, they do so no more. The 
spirit of muckraking has transferred itself from the popular maga- 
zines into the soberer domain of history. To be strictly modern, 
the textbook must inoculate our youth with cynicism as a counter- 
irritant against patriotism. And lo! the sane Fourth is upon us. 

Yet are we not without blame, for as citizens we are incapable 
of a pure objectivity toward our country’s past. Tossed between 
the Scylla of tale-adorning and the Charybdis of moral-pointing, 
we succumb to both and feed our hungry sheep on morsels of 
intrigue and warnings against the crafts of national banks, the 
cruelties of slavery, the corruptions of Tweed et a/., the ruthlessness 
of business exploitation, and all the sins of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Verily our sin is ever before us. Small wonder that 
some of us sigh for a more cheerful gospel, or else for the plain 
truth, at present concealed in the happy valley which lies somewhere 
between hypochondria and braggadocio. 

It is in this chastened mood that we approach the Great War. 
And as the nation calls upon every man to do his duty, no scholar 
can avoid a dialogue with a conscience which will persist in putting 
personal questions not unlike the following: Can you serve two 
masters, truth and your country? Or can you honestly hold that 
your country monopolizes truth and that your allegiance is there- 
fore undivided? Can you in decency sacrifice truth to patriotism 
or patriotism to truth? Or if your path of investigation happens 
to be innocuous, is it fair to pursue favorite researches into Meso- 
potamian tablets or the origin of Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals 
when your country calls for just such talents as you possess for an 
exposition of her own historical evolution which made the war in- 
evitable ? 

In a mind trained to historical criticism and wedded to truth 
for truth’s sake, questions of the sort enumerated provoke a moral 
conflict. Is it conceivable that our country could demand intel- 
lectual dishonesty? And if so, does not a loftier duty compel 
refusal ? The answer is fortunately far simpler than the question. 
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Our country is too surely the “ark then of freedom’s foundation’ 
ever to require sophistry in her scholars. And however erring the 
course of deluded men may seem to a critic of both past and present, 
he is no true observer of life who bases its grandest deeds and 
ideals upon the shoals of falsehood. There is that in American 
history which, viewed largely, must lift a man of soul far above 
the analysis of petty deeds and greedy motives into a higher table- 
land where the destiny of man is marching toward fulfilment. 
When the trumpet calls the hero to die for the highest that he 
knows, it should arouse the recluse to a larger vision and a more 
generous interpretation. He may be aware that his countrymen 
are mortal, that their deeds are imperfect, and that they have not 
risen to the fulness of that stature which God intended. But the 
greatness of the hour should lift him above the pride of scholarship 
into a vision of that sacrifice and self-devotion which made even 
imperfection possible, and which in some mysterious way are 
shaping the world toward new ends. 

To take this high ground one must rid himself of the economic 
bogey. In economic science the automaton of the hedonistic 
calculus was long ago discredited as an impossible fiction, but his- 
torians of the new economic and geographic school have resusci- 
tated him, not as an individual, but as a whole nation. It is easy 
to recognize in the individual a multitude of interests only slightly 
dependent upon economic foundations. He is a creature of 
impulses, passions, and ideals far beyond the capacity of mouth 
and stomach to gratify. Yet when we analyze his political and 
social relations, which afford the individual full range for the 
larger emotional existence, we are prone, perhaps from dismay at 
the complexity of the situation, to rest our explanation upon only 
one of his many avenues of interest, and in an economic interpre- 
tation of history to resolve a complex which inevitably defies 
a single solution. There does exist a legitimate sphere of economic 
interpretation, but its very simplicity should give warning of its 
incompleteness and compel a broader approach. 

Economic malcontents and opponents of our war policy expose 
themselves to a twofold refutation, and truth and patriotism alike 
admonish the scholar to enter the lists. First, the socialists and 
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other “antis,” by proclaiming this a capitalists’ war, ignore the 
very obvious fact just noted that a purely economic interpretation 
is inadequate on general grounds, owing to individual and mass 
response to higher and varied appeals. Secondly, they are narrow 
and biased when they ignore the equally obvious fact that, however 
vast the economic significance of the struggle, our own financial 
magnates did not precipitate the Great War. The really sincere 
enemies of capitalism as an economic system belong in the ranks 
of the plain people of our National Army who are now in Europe 
fighting the plans of German capitalism and Junkerdom, for these, 
according to the socialist creed itself, are the sponsors of the war. 

This method of upholding our national aims does not restrict 
the student. He merely points out that while the economic 
interpretation is insufficient, it is as available in the hands of our 
friends as in those of our foes. And the young people can be readily 
taught the distinction between an economic factor in history, 
which is altogether undeniable, and the economic interpretation of 
history, which of and by itself is wholly untenable. In a war 
which involves so many billions of treasure and such oceans of 
blood, young people, and the public generally, are entitled to a 
sympathetic version of the country’s history which will admit the 
economic, but stress the idealistic, forces underlying our develop- 
ment. 

The charge of casuistry would at once blast any attempt to 
ignore the economic thread in American history. It thrusts 
itself forward most brazenly from bargaining with Indians to coal 
profiteering in 1917. But that is not the whole story. It is the 
shell rather than the spirit of our history. Overcurious researches 
may yet discover that excessive crowding in old England did more 
than religous zeal to populate New England. But plain Americans 
know that persecution is intolerable, and the perpetuity of religious 
toleration, yes the very growth of Roman Catholicism in the 
republic, is proof abundant that toleration received an impetus in 
the seventeenth century which has made it a permanent value in 
American life. 

Old ledgers and tax schedules, invoices and court files, not to 
speak of the slogan, “Taxation without representation is tyranny,” 
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may be adduced to support the contention that Revolutionary 
patriots were but tax dodgers who wanted a free hand and a new 
slate. But the doctrine that government derives its sole sanction 
from the consent of the governed lifts the issue from the sordid to 
the majestic and introduces a formula world-wide in its appeal, 
whose challenge in the violation of Servia and Belgium calls millions 
to the sword. 

Land hunger and a chance at fortune drove multitudes over the 
Alleghanies. Yet within a generation the newer West stood forth 
as the nursery of freedom when Jacksonian democracy arose to 
displace a bank-corrupted East. In this same new West canals 
and railroads, speculation and peculation, brought scandal and ruin 
to many. ‘They served their generation, none the less, by opening 
up a home for a vast and relatively homogeneous population capable 
of moral reactions sufficiently well defined to constitute an American 
spirit. 

The crisis of the sixties brought two economically distinct 
civilizations into conflict. The outcome was decisive and one of 
them disappeared. But he is wrong who bounds his horizon of the 
war by slavery, or tariffs, or any other consideration purely eco- 
nomic. An intellectual gulf arising from two radically divergent 
theories of constitutional interpretation precipitated the struggle 
which forever settled the question of whether ours was a nation or a 
confederation. The period following the war saw us a united 
people. And if our unity is today disturbed by a huge population 
not in harmony with our national purposes, that is due once more, 
and most emphatically, not to a radical divergence of economic 
views, but to the call of blood, to latent hostility toward some of 
our Allies, uneradicated by a century of peace, and to a conviction 
perhaps that Germany is the victim and not the aggressor. 

The period of the seventies to the end of the century is in some 
respects the most shameful in our history. Yet he is mistaken who 
would abandon us wholly to the lust for gold consequent upon the 
huge inflation of the war and the years immediately following. 
The plutocracy, however, is seldom the guardian of a nation’s 
ideals, and the Granger movement, the trades-union movement, and 
the large increase in educational enthusiasm and opportunities, 
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while not devoid of a material side, were sincere steps toward a 
social amelioration distinctly idealistic in purpose. 

The twentieth century unleashed mighty forces of altruism, and 
the invincible march of prohibition, of suffrage, of vice control 
and prevention, of prison reform, of missions, social settlements, 
and philanthropies is a more accurate gauge of American life than 
census estimates on population and wealth per capita could possibly 
furnish. Thousands of Americans acknowledge but one creed, 
namely, the motto “I serve,” and the economic historian witb his 
automaton is but a poor interpreter of the leaven which these de- 
voted persons have introduced into the national life. 

The preceding paragraphs are but hints toward the point of 
view which should characterize a patriotic truth-seeker in war 
time. Numerous illustrations from American history will at once 
occur to anyone who cares to support the thesis that nations possess, 
or can at least foster, idealism. To cull from recent events only, 
if our seizure of Panama was not blameless and if the Philippines 
are morally a liability rather than an asset, nevertheless our treat- 
ment of Cuba since 1898 and our attitude toward China after 
the Boxer rebellion are shining landmarks in a magnanimous 
world-policy. And, be it noted, both have been not without their 
reward. In a world then of such infinite contradictions, is that 
scholar who refuses to regard all facts as of equal importance, and 
who deliberately establishes the development of a nation’s soul as 
a more important field of investigation than an enumeration of its 
financial achievements or reverses, to be condemned as a casuist 
seeking to whitewash the past? Is he not rather the scientific his- 
torian, intent upon his country’s evolution toward a larger morality ? 

It is apparent that discrimination is equally important in the 
history of our Allies. He who would exaggerate the abuses of 
British sea power anteceding the war of 1812, who would, for 
example, dilate upon the Chesapeake affair to the disregard of a 
century of peace with honor, or who would magnify the Venezuela 
incident to the minimizing of British assistance in guaranteeing 
our Monroe Doctrine, is rather a soap-box orator than a historian. 

Chancelleries are more cold-blooded than the people they serve, 
and one does not need to go far back into the history of our Allies 
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to find their governments almost as remote from popular influence 
as that of Germany is today. Particularly is this true of France. 
The monarchy of America’s liberator, Louis XVI, was as despotic 
as that of the Grand Turk, and researches into the motives which 
animated the royal government in lending assistance to our Revolu- 
tion all point to a thoroughly selfish policy of humbling England 
in order to restore Bourbon prestige among the courts of Europe." 
It happened nevertheless, in this instance, that government and 
people were in accord, the one for dynastic, the other for liberal, 
reasons, and when the present ambassador from France? stresses 
the latter by extolling the unanimous sympathy of his eighteenth- 
century countrymen for our democratic aspirations, he is fully as 
true to history as is the archivist who explores memoirs addressed 
to the king upon the state of his interests and the limits of the 
exchequer. More than that, he is reconciling truth with the 
laudable purpose of deepening the sense of mutual dependence 
between two great peoples. 

In the one hundred and thirty-nine years of Franco-American 
friendship, barring our troubles with the Directory, we have 
never had a misunderstanding with free France. The tyrannies 
of Napoleon I and the chicaneries of his nephew clouded the atmos- 
phere. But they were tyrants, and their deeds are upon their own 
heads. No American need blush at the past record of our heroic 
Ally. 

With Russia emancipation is so recent that, historically, our 
relations have been with an autocracy. Yet even the Romanofis 
struck more than once a blow for freedom. Russian serfs were 
liberated while slavery still blotted our page. Russian warships 
served as pledges of friendship when an aristocratic clique in 
England and a court cabal in France, both in violation of their 
people’s wishes, would have joined the South in dismembering the 
Union. The practical gift of Alaska, which next to the Mississippi 
Valley has proved to be our richest continental area, was not 
exactly evidence of ill will. Moreover, if one glances at the more 
general foreign policy of the czars he will recognize therein a 

*E. S. Corwin, French Policy and the American Alliance. 

2J. J. Jusserand, “Our First Alliance,” National Geographic Magazine, June, 1917. 
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patronage of smaller slavic states which, had it not been blocked by 
Bismarck at the Congress of Berlin, might have settled the Balkans 
on so just a basis as to have averted the recent wars which have 
now ignited the entire world." 

Our Allies and friends constitute the greater part of the civilized 
world. Each has had its moments of glory; if one searches far 
enough it may be of dishonor also. And merely as the record of all 
that has happened, history would take account of good and bad 
alike, indifferent to the moral equation, in a cold tabulation of facts. 
But by so doing it would fall short of its mission. In the absence 
throughout our great democracy of government pressure upon 
history teaching, it should be the pride of the historical profession 
to contribute toward a point of view which, without sacrifice of 
truth, shall enable our young people and the public at large to 
evaluate those contributions which we and our Allies have made 
to civilization. The Germans have used their Kultur as a justi- 
fication for subjugating the whole world to its beneficent effects. 
No doubt many a Pan-German esteems himself a veritable mis- 
sionary, converting the world to Kultur by the same time-honored 
method which Karl the Great employed in convincing the Saxons 
of their Druidical errors. Shall a mock modesty or a hyper- 
critical exaggeration of our faults debar us then from a portrayal 
of those achievements in arts and sciences which entitle the Entente 
to at least an equality with the Central Powers, and of that political 
experience and wisdom in which the heirs of Magna Charta so 
brilliantly surpass the benighted mediaevalists under William’s 
bloody yoke ? 

The years since August, 1914, have of a truth made history. 
But he is no fit teacher who explains it all by one little economic 
hypothesis, or who is so lost among the trees of isolated events that 
he fails to behold the forest of conflict between right and wrong. 
The battle is eternal, the victory never final. But to us and to 
our Allies belong many crosses won in valiant service of the truth. 
And it is the mission of history to link these glories of the day with 
those of the ages. The process demands a proper selection for 


* Hazen, Thayer, Lord, and Coolidge, Three Peace Congresses of the XIXth Cen- 
tury and Claimants to Constantinople. 
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emphasis, and though the historian retains an undiminished freedom 
to delve into the muck of past iniquity, a decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind bids him hold equally in view the achievements 
of national honor and integrity. With the entire community 
activity modified by war conditions, it is not unreasonable that 
historians should share the inspiration of their contemporaries and, 
by so much as their view of the past is more embracing, should 
orientate the present as a pivot-point for the future. He who 
charts the seas becomes thereby the better pilot. And if the 
grandeur of the tempest and the sight of port affect the helmsman 
more profoundly than they do the untraveled passenger, this 
larger vision merely verifies the former’s mastery of his craft. 
Emphatically the war duty of the historian is not to gloss over 
the past, not to bury unpleasant secrets, not to indulge in hypo- 
critical assertions that our country has always been white in a 
world mostly black, but rather the constructive task of demonstrat- 
ing that ours is a great people with a record worth maintaining, 
among whom recent and present trends indicate even a further 
movement forward as the logical outgrowth from deep and worthy 
roots in an honorable past. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The general subject of the next meeting will be the relation of 
sociology to education, with especial reference to the war and to social 
development after the war. 

It seems clear that there is to be a new epoch, one of rapid advance 
we may hope, and that we must rely largely upon a socialized education 
to guide the coming changes. A large social and democratic spirit will 
certainly be in control, and in directing this sociologists and social workers 
should be able to exert no small influence, especially if their own views 
are clear and well grounded. It is likely that the meeting will be largely 
a consultation over strategical aspects of the situation. 

The following papers have been promised: E. A. Ross, “ The National 
Spirit in Education”; L. M. Bristol, “Education and the National 
Ideal”; H. A. Miller, “The Army as an Educational Institution for the 
Immigrant”; Robert Park, “Racial Assimilation as an Educational 
Process’; Anna Garlin Spencer, “Ideals and Methods in the Social 
Education of Women”; W. W. Stuart, “The Institutional Approach to 
Economic Problems”’ (Professor Stuart is an economist who has devel- 
oped a broad social approach in the teaching of his subject); John 
Collier, “Social Education through the Community Center”; C. C. 
North, “Extension Teaching of Sociology in Communities”; John 
Phelan, “The Social Education of Rural People’; J. M. Gillette, “The 
Sociological Background of the Vocational Concept”; W. R. Smith, 
“Social Education in the Schools through Group Activities’; F. R. 
Clow, “Sociology in the Education of Teachers’; Round Table on 
Teaching of Sociology to Undergraduates, led by A. J. Todd. The 
president’s address will also deal with some general aspect of the educa- 
tional question. 

The meeting will be held December 28, 29, 30, and 31 at Richmond, 
Va. Cleveland was originally selected, but to accommodate members 
doing war service in Washington it has been decided to hold the meet- 
ing nearer the Capital than Cleveland. 
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CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Le Roy E. Bowman, who is associate director of the Department 
of Personnel of the War Camp Community Service, is scheduled to give 
a course in “Community Organization”’ next year continuing through 
the two semesters. For the last two months Mr. Bowman has been 
acting director of the Department of Personnel. 


De Pauw UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Frederic M. Thrasher, formerly instructor in economics and 
sociology, Ohio State University, has accepted the appointment of acting 
professor of sociology. Professor William M. Hudson, of the department 
of sociology, of this University, becomes professor of economics. Pro- 
fessor Hudson formerly taught economics at Clark University. 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Dr. Raymond Bellamy, professor of sociology at McKendrick Col- 
lege, has been appointed professor of sociology and political science. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Mr. E. B. Reuter, of the University of Chicago, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the department of sociology. 
LOUISIANA UNIVERSITY 
Professor William O. Scroggs taught in the first term of the Univer- 
sity of Texas summer school. 
New HAMPSHIRE STATE COLLEGE 
During the summer Professor E. R. Groves gave a two weeks’ course 
in rural sociology at country-life conferences held at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College and at Macdonald College, Quebec. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


Assistant Professor Cecil C. North, of the department of economics 
and sociology, has been promoted to a professorship. During the past 
year Dr. North was on leave of absence from the University for work 
with the War Camp Community Recreation Service. 

Miss Mary Louise Mark has been advanced from the rank of instruc- 
tor to that of assistant professor of economics and sociology. During 
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the summer Miss Mark has been directing a health survey of Ohio for 
the Ohio Health and Old Age Insurance Commission. 


OnI0 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Professor John H. Ashworth, of the department of economics and 
political science of Pennsylvania College, has been appointed professor 
of sociology. 


PITTSBURGH UNIVERSITY 

During the last semester Mr. David Terry gave a course of lectures 

on child welfare in the School of Economics. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Professor George Elliott Howard, of the University of Nebraska, has 
given two courses in sociology in the summer session; Professor Louise 
Stanley of the University of Missouri has offered courses in household 
economics. 

“Problems in Americanization”’ is the title of a new course in soci- 
ology that has been given this summer by Professor Emory S. Bogardus. 

Miss Mary Chaffee, A.M., is the author of the current, or ninth, 
monograph published by the Sociological Society; the study is entitled 
Social Service Positions in Los Angeles. 

TEXAS UNIVERSITY 

Professor Max Handman has been engaged for the summer in 

research in New York City for the Carnegie Corporation. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Professor W. G. Ogburn is serving as statistician for the National 
War Labor Board at Washington. 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
Professor E. H. Sutherland is the faculty member of the Student 
Army Training Corps camp at Fort Sheridan. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Assistant Professor Henry P. Fairchild has accepted a position in 
the Department of Personnel of the War Camp Community Service. 
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The Process of History. By FREDERICK J. TEGGART. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. ix+162. $1.25. 

This little book is decidedly worth while. It illustrates the truth 
that when a historian seeks explanations in the scientific spirit he becomes 
a sociologist. 

The author proposes “a strict application of the method of science to 
the facts of history” and at the same time that students of history “do 
all that lies within their power to make their inquiries contributory to 
the well-being of their fellow-men.”” History should seek to explain 
“how men came to be as they are”’ at different times and places, to 
explain “the actual content of life” which “cannot be summed up or 
expressed in terms of organization’”’ but includes all the various “ ways”’ 
and “ideas” which are mutually adjusted into “idea-systems” by the 
process which in sociology is called “accommodation” and the establish- 
ment of “a natural social order.” 

Such ‘‘a theory of how man came to be as he is must be applicable 
to all human groups ‘backward’ as well as ‘advanced,’”’ and must apply 
to the experience of the individual in the world today, the process being 
operative in our several individual lives so that the accuracy of the 
description may be tested by each investigation from the resources of his 
own personal observation. Such explanation, we are warned, is not to 
be found in instincts that are common to men and beasts. Human life 
is a product of human association. Neither is the rich, incongruous 
variety of human life to be explained by propensities of human nature 
that are common to all races of man, nor are there such inborn differences 
between races of man as to account for these wide differences in the char- 
acter and content of human life from place to place and from age to age. 
And the explanation is not to be found in mere narration of the succession 
of those events which “enlist the interest’”’ of the narrator. All of this 
might be taken from a standard textbook or lecture course in sociology. 

To this problem Mr. Teggart proposes two clues: first, variations in 
geographic environment; second, “releases” of individual initiative. 
The main questions to be asked are: What are the effects of geographic 
conditions and when and why do these releases of initiative take place ? 
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This statement of the author omits from view the momentous effects of 
the variable artificial physical environment, the existing forms and 
distribution of wealth and also largely, though by no means wholly, 
the forms of conditioning of social activities by each other which are the 
most effective determinants of stagnation or change. However, so far 
as they go these proposals correspond exactly with the program of 
sociology. 

He seems to misuse the word “process,” as some sociologists do, 
employing it, not as a designation for the social reality itself functionally 
considered—the process of social life—nor for the evolution of that life, 
but for the conditioning of that life by a given geographic environment 
or social contact. 

He holds that migration, at any rate among primitive peoples, is 
not caused by natural increase of population, nor by a spirit of enterprise 
and adventure, but that population increases when means oi subsistence 
increases, remains stationary when means of subsistence remains sta- 
tionary, and migrates under compulsion when the food supply diminishes. 

So long as a people remains in its age-old habitat the group bond is 
one of blood; after migration and resettlement the group bond is terri- 
torial. In the blood-bond society the group and its traditional ways and 
ideas have “unquestioned and unremitting dominance over the indi- 
vidual.”’ In the territorial society the despotism of custom is broken up 
and individual initiative is released. This takes place when physical 
changes reducing food supply force migration and where migration brings 
groups into collision and conflict at those geographic points which form 
the termini of routes. ‘ 

The cardinal point is that the conflict, in breaking up the older organiza- 
tion, liberated the individual man, if but for a moment, from the dominance of 
the group, its observances, its formulae, and its ideas. Briefly, a situation was 
created, in which the old rites and ceremonies could not be performed, one in 
which the old rules of action were manifestly inadequate, and hence one in 
which the individual became, in some measure, a law unto himself. This, at 
bottom, is the fact upon which all history turns. This is precisely the socio- 
logical doctrine of crisis. 

Individual self-assertion historically takes the form of “the assump- 
tion of sovereign ownership” over the occupied territory, with “sub- 
jection of a subordinate population of which little is heard”; and “later 
history is, primarily, the record of unceasing efforts of kings to extend 
what they regard as their personal possessions.’’ The results of this 
personal self-assertion become the nationalization of the people within 
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the occupied territory. “Thus, throughout the past, we are presented 
with the anomaly of men fighting to maintain the institutionalized 
vestiges of the self-assertion of aggressive individuals on the occasions 
of long past upheavals.” 
It is the spirit of self-assertion arising from time to time within the 
subordinated elements that gives us constitutional development. 
E. C. Hayes 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Philosophical Basis of Education. By ROLLAND MERRITT 
SHREVES, Pu.D., A.M., A.B. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1918. Pp. xvi+290. $1.50. 

This book, by the publisher’s announcement, professes to give “the 
sum and substance of philosophy and of education.” 
The author declares, 
there is probably no field in which a greater amount of shallow literature has 
been perpetrated upon the reading public than in that of education, unless it be 
in the cheap novel class of literature. The whole educational issue has been so 
befogged for so many generations that it seems that clear thinking in this field 
is next to impossible If there is any one field of experience where the 
real issues involved are less clearly defined than in any other, it must be in 
education. If there is any field in which facts and laws are not clearly dis- 
tinguished from purposes and ideals, again I say it must be in education (p. 218). 


And again, “Clear, pure, deep, philosophical thinking is the only salva- 
tion for education, at the present time and for all time to come.” The 
aim of the book is nothing less than by “clear, pure, deep, philosophic 
thinking”’ to clear up this confusion in education. It assumes the task 
of setting forth the nature, scope, and aims of science and philosophy, 
their relations to each other and the contributions of each to education, 
and particularly to trace the educational implications of “ Voluntaristic 
Ethics.” 

The book is divided into five parts. These are: “The Aims, Scope 
and Methods of Science”; “The Aims, Scope and Methods of Phi- 
losophy”’; “The General Relationship of Science and Philosophy”’; 
“The Relation of Philosophy and Education”; and “The Educational 
Implications of the Ethics of Idealism.” The distinction between sci- 
ence and philosophy is drawn on the usual and familiar lines. The 
function of science is “to render a complete and accurate descriptive 
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and explanatory account of the worth of human experience; that of 
philosophy, to show the deep meaning and value of human experience 
dealing as philosophy does with the world of ideals, purposes and values.’ 
The author lays great stress on the importance of this distinction. It is 
absolutely essential, he says, to clear away the confusion in modern 
educational thought. Philosophy is concerned with the aims of life; 
science, with the means. 

This distinction being made, the author proceeds to discuss educa- 
tional experience from the viewpoint of philosophy, and since phi- 
losophy includes metaphysics, epistemology, logic, aesthetics, and ethics, 
education is considered in each of these philosophical aspects with special 
attention to the last. 

The conclusions reached are that the aim of life and necessarily of 
education, as determined by the idealistic philosophy, is self-realization, 
that science provides the necessary means for self-realization, and that 
therefore the educator, clearly perceiving the proper functions of science 
and philosophy and their relations to education, should utilize both in 
educational thinking and practice. 

Readers with a metaphysical turn of mind will enjoy reading this 
book, as it is clearly written and enlightening with respect to the stand- 
points and teachings of the various systems of philosophy. To those 
who doubt the utility of metaphysical thinking and are skeptical with 
respect to its pretended depth and clarity it will be tedious. 

The author makes a careful and proper distinction between descrip- 
tive and normative science, and then claims the whole of normative 
science for philosophy. It would be shallow thinking indeed to deny the 
necessity of ideals. This necessity appears to be accepted by the author 
as a justification of metaphysical philosophy. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that because of the value of ideals the philosophical claim to the 
explanation of the “meaning of all life” and to the presentation of “a 
standard of all values” is warranted. Metaphysics began with the 
early Greeks to explain the ultimate nature of things before it knew 
anything about the immediate nature of things. It assumed the possi- 
bility of such explanation and disregarded the means. It was then, and 
is now, an intellectual discipline interesting to some minds but largely 
futile. We know now just as much and just as little of the ultimate 
nature of things, of being and reality, as did the Greeks. Normative 
science has its justification, but it is doubtful whether it can be or should 
be divorced from descriptive science. It is useless to try to confine the 
scientist to the descriptive aspects of his subject. He may and should 
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keep them separate in his own mind, but to assert the importance of 
normative science as a sufficient ground for, and justification of, the 
extravagant claims of metaphysics reminds one a little of the solicitous 
attempt on the part of the acquaintances of a waning respectability to 
secure for him a prominent place on the platform with the principal 
speakers. It is easy to overestimate the importance of metaphysics 


and epistemology to education. 
I. W. HowerTH 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Personality and Conduct. By MAvRICE PARMELEE. New York: 
Moffatt, Yard & Co., 1918. Pp. vii+283. $2.00 net. 

The task of the reviewer in the present instance is simplified by the 
fact that the book presents views upon which people are divided into 
two sharply defined and antagonistic schools of thought. It is there- 
fore necessary to do little more than indicate the author’s conclusions. 
Aside from two brief introductory chapters and an equally brief chapter 
of conclusion the book is devoted to three practical problems of social 
control, alcohol and drugs, gambling, and sex problems. The first two 
are treated in a rather perfunctory manner, and, with the exception of a 
somewhat dogmatic rejection of the principle of prohibitory legislation, 
call for little notice. One gets the impression that these subjects are 
introduced largely as curtain-raisers to the real drama of sex problems. 
The fundamental contribution of the book is a clear enunciation of the 
distinction between invasive and non-invasive conduct. This is an 
original and useful piece of terminology which is worthy of general adop- 
tion. It carries us to the heart of the social control problem, for the ulti- 
mate issue both in social theory and legislation lies in the social bearing 
of individual conduct; in other words, in the relations of personality and 
sociality, which the older thought summed up in the concepts of vice 
and crime. It need hardly be said that Dr. Parmelee believes in the 
maximum of individual self-direction as against coercive control. His 
disdain for anything that smacks of Puritanism is reiterated on every 
possible occasion. His theory of the play function of sex, tentatively 
presented in his Poverty and Social Progress in 1916, is here elaborated. 
He advocates trial marriages, finds prostitution on the whole to be 
necessary and useful; has a good word even for the pimp, and when he 
has occasion to refer to the social hygiene movement invariably uses the 
quotation marks of contempt. He would tolerate only a meager mini- 
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mum of restriction in sex matters, depending on sex education to elimi- 
nate their evils. Dr. Parmelee’s scholarly proficiency in social evolution 
forbids us to class him with that group of amateur Bohemians who, 
because they are not quite sure of themselves, resort to vehement utter- 
ance on sex matters, but his unreticent treatment of the more material 
aspects of the problem leads us to suspect that he has consciously adopted 
the Shavian program of “shocking civilization into common sense.” 
Although his own knowledge of Freudian ideas is ample, he is likely to 
be accepted and quoted chiefly by those persons who illustrate the prin- 
ciple that, like learning, a little Freudianism is a dangerous thing. For 
most of these the need is not more liberty but more control. That much 
of the coercive control which society at present exercises is unintelligent 
and even brutal is not to be denied, and Dr. Parmelee has presented this 
side of the subject with striking force. Like other “advanced” thinkers 
on sex problems, he is convinced that a radical economic readjustment 
would make a larger degree of liberty not only innocuous but beneficial. 
But, like others too, he neglects to notice the disintegration which occurs 
among primitive groups and among the special classes in advanced 
societies where economic and social pressure is relaxed. 

The radical fault of the book is that it emphasizes the degree rather 


than the spirit and purpose of control. 
U. G. WEATHERLY 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Secret of Personality. By GrorceE TRumBULL Lapp. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. Pp. ix+287. $1.50. 

Four preceding volumes of Professor Ladd forming a series in which 
he discussed the problems of knowledge, duty, faith, and hope are 
followed by this fifth book, in which the search is continued for some 
scientific assurance for the existence of a metaphysical soul and for some 
scientific information concerning the nature of it. There is no break 
with the point of view set forth in the other four books from which numer- 
ous quotations are cited. The effort is rather to elaborate the same argu- 
ment from a slightly different point of view. That there is a soul is 
held to be proved by the social character of our thought, by the witness 
of language, by the fact of will and character, and by the evidence 
furnished by the tendency to reason, to follow conscience, and to love 
beauty. There is no doubt, therefore, of the existence of the soul. 
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Concerning the nature of the soul, however, neither science nor phi- 
losophy has any helpful word. Faith in immortality offers the only clue 
(p. 275). The modern social psychology as set forth by Dewey and 


Mead is ignored in the argument. 
ELLSWORTH Faris 
UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


The Psychology of Marriage. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
(England.) New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1918. 
Pp. xi+ 300. 

This work is not a scientific discussion of marriage from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. It is rather a summary of present teachings respect- 
ing sex passion and sex relationships. The justification of the title in 
the author’s mind doubtless would lie in his assertion that the passion 
of sex love “‘is not solely the stimulus to love between the sexes and to 
the continuance of the race. It is the source of socialized living, the 
origin of most moral codes, the basis of altruism, the motor-force of the 
highest human activities, and the spring of exalted conduct.” 

With this thought in mind, the author, basing his conclusions on the 
study and experience of many years, discusses in nine chapters the prob- 
lems of sex education, adolescence, courtship, and marriage; the evils 
of prostitution and sex diseases; and the social dangers arising from 
improvident marriages, high birth-rates accompanied by heavy death- 
rates and maternal ignorance. 

The work as a whole is not intended as a textbook nor is it in any 
sense an original contribution to the psychology or the sociology of 
marriage, but it is full of sound advice and is well worth reading for 


general information. 
J. Q. DEALEY 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


The School and Other Educators. By JOHN CLARKE. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. Pp. x+228. $1.75 net. 

The “other educators” considered are family, companions, “society 
at large,”’ and church, but the “ main theme is the compulsory minimum, 
as it is, and as it ought to be.’’ Moral and cultural values stand fore- 
most. Chapter x is on “The Place of the Classics.” ‘To be acquainted 
with literature and art is preferable to knowledge of bookkeeping or 
commercial] arithmetic.’”’ Contrary to Rousseau, “the poor man is the 
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one who just does need education . . . . even though he remain a 
‘hand’ all his life, his life must be rendered humane and contented.” 
The distinctive feature of this book is its attempt to bring this older 
view into harmony with the unfolding interests of the young: 

The essential and permanent things of life are late in coming. The body 
takes precedence of the spirit in growth, development, and decay. Educa- 
tion has to observe and wait upon function. High moral truth is quite beyond 
the child’s grasp, information bearing directly upon occupation is for the most 
part in the same category The succession of development is the base 
line along which the educator works. An old head cannot be put on young 
shoulders. Knowledge of infinite value must yet wait its turn; meantime 
the foundation is being laid on which it can be securely built (pp. 113-15). 

F. R. Clow 


State NorMAL SCHOOL 
OsxHxkosH, WIs. 


The Control of the Drink Trade. By HENRY CARTER. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. Pp. 304. $2.50. 
This book presents a responsible study of the liquor question in 
England from the beginning of the war. Its author is a member of the 
Central Control Board which came into being in the summer of 1915, 
after the proposal of drastic regulation or possible prohibition through 
government purchase had been defeated by a group of extremists who 
could not countenance official complicity in the sale of liquor. 

It carries an undercurrent of appeal against that curious attitude of 
so many of these who are pledged to economic reform—whether from the 
point of view of labor or of the intellectuals—of indifference and even 
hostility to any effectual measures for restricting a vast social waste. 
The author, however, is not conscious of the approaches which are 
being made to complete proof of the absolutely injurious effect upon the 
human system of alcohol as a beverage, and of its damaging effect on 
the germ cell out of which the new generation must get whatever life 
may mean to it. He is, so far as ultimate measures are concerned, 
inclined to make allowance for “legitimate” business interests and 
“reasonable enjoyment.” 

It is clear that very marked gains in administrative method, in the 
reduction of drunkenness, in the enhanced efficiency of labor, and in 
the advance of public sentiment have been secured through the policy 
of the Control Board. The sale of liquor for consumption both on 
and off the premises has been limited to from four and a half to five 
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and a half hours daily, including the first half of the afternoon and the 
evening up to 9:30 P.M. The stronger drinks are required to be di- 
luted, and treating is forbidden. In one large munition-making dis- 
trict the Board has taken over the business entirely. It has provided 
some seven hundred industrial canteens, nearly all offering only tem- 
perance drinks. 

The decrease in convictions for drunkenness fell by 28 per cent in 
1915, by 56 per cent in 1916, and by 66 per cent for the first quarter of 
1917. After all other influences are given due consideration, there 
remains a highly important result of regulative method and one that 
places England in a much more creditable place than has ordinarily 
been allowed her in this country in discussions of the war-time bearings 
of the liquor question. It is an interesting fact that every carefully 
considered restriction seems to get its proportionate result. 

Some light is thrown upon what is the one resultant obstacle to 
war-time prohibition in this country—the presumed likelihood of some 
sort of revolt among workingmen if deprived of liquor. There seems 
to have been no serious complaint against any of the regulations and 
restrictions of the Board; but in some parts of the country the reduction 
in the amount of beer required by the Food Administration was mildly 
resented. On the whole, actual American experience, showing that even 
in a great industrial center like Detroit prohibition comes in as quietly 
as morning succeeds night, is confirmed in England. 

The upshot of the work of the Board is that it is now at last an 
established part of the fabric of English common sense that men can 
be made sober by an act of parliament. So much ground having been 
gained, the English reconstruction program cannot but be considerably 
affected by the manifold and decisive economic gains and the broad 
popular approval which follow the advancing prohibition tide in the 
United States. 

Ropert A. Woops 

Boston, Mass. 


Child Behavior. By FLORENCE MATEER. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1918. Pp. 236. $2.00. 

This little book deals with “child behavior,” not in the general 
sense, but in that used by the “behavioristic”’ school of psychologists, 
to mean, that is, the reaction of the organism regarded as a machine, upon 
appropriate stimulus. It is mainly a report of a careful and intelligent 
series of experiments carried out by the author upon the comparative 
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reaction of normal and of weak-minded children to a conditioned stimulus 
—a reaction, that is, which follows not on its natural stimulus, but on 
one that has been artificially associated with the natural one. Thus 
the Russian physician, Krasnogorski, reported in 1907-8 a series of 
experiments with young children, by which he satisfied himself that 
reflexes naturally following on the sight of food, such as swallowing or 
opening the mouth, could be excited by some stimulus that had been 
associated with the food, as the sound of a pipe, the touch of a camel’s- 
hair brush. The clinical value of the experiment would consist in the 
establishment of a difference in this respect between the normal child and 
one with latent abnormality. Dr. Mateer, who is psychologist of the 
Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, repeated the experiments 
very fully, and believes that the test may be useful as supplementing 
others now in use. 

A notable trait of her book is the clear perception of the need of 
personal understanding and good, sympathetic handling of the child in 
all such experimentation, a matter important not only to the child, but 


to the success of the experiment 
MELICENT W. SHINN 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 


Fatigue Study. By F. B. and L. M. Pu.D. 


New York: Sturgis & Walton, 1916. Pp. 159. $1.50. 


Socialized interpretations of even industrial processes are illustrated 
in this simple, brief manual. By ingenious educational methods (home 
libraries, fatigue museums, and surveys) the Gilbreths would influence 
industrial groups to think in terms of fatigue elimination. They would 
develop social attitudes in the workers toward cutting out fatigue 
affecting any member of the group in any way. 

Their fatigue study is made scientific by a remarkable series of 
measurement devices. As consulting engineers the Gilbreths have 
developed motion study to a high efficiency and treat unnecessary 
fatigue as waste motion. 

Their aim is to increase “happiness minutes” by adjusting the work- 
ing group to work. This adjustment involves anti-fatigue devices, 
habits operating with least fatigue, and the proper distribution of 
fatigue-recovery periods, made attractive by rest and lunch rooms, 
recreation under a staff of betterment workers, and increased wage. 
The book asks that the public demand such fatigue prevention. 


L. DEALEY 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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Elementary Social Science. By FRANK M. Leavitt and Epitn 
Brown. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. vii+142. 

The primary purpose of the book is to furnish instruction for “that 
large group of pupils who leave school and enter upon their occupations 
without completing a four-year high-school course.” That is, the studies 
are to be made in the grades. Six chapters are devoted to matters pri- 
marily economic, four to problems commonly called “social,’’ and one 
to a “few facts of political science.”” The subject-matter is interesting, 
the language simple. 

The real question is whether the authors have selected matter 
both of vital public concern and within the purview of students in ele- 
mentary schools. The reviewer answers “yes.” The chapters on eco- 
nomics stress conditions of making a living, a matter that appeals easily 
and directly to the youth in the grades. The real human questions of 
economics are emphasized. The “‘social”’ matters considered are public 
education, promotion of public health, promotion of morality, each a 
theme vitally interesting and easily understood. The one chapter on 
“Political Science’’ treats functionally such subjects as constitutional 
rights, administration, taxation. 

A scientist may quarrel with the apparently subordinate position of 
sociology and the separation of “social’’ from economic, but for the 
purposes of the book this matter is of no importance. 

Of the following two sentences the first should be omitted for three 
reasons: (1) it seems cynical, (2) it is not true, (3) the needed statement 
is fully made in the second sentence. “It seems to be human nature 
for a man to get more than his share of good things if he can. History 
shows that there are almost always individuals in any €ommunity who 
will usurp the rights of others unless they are held back.” 

The reviewer believes in this book. It is another sign of the break- 
down of the educational priesthood that would regard all social knowl- 
edge as occult and therefore not for the people. We predict a growing 
appreciation of the work and an increase in publications of this type. 

J. T. House 


StaTE NorMAL SCHOOL 
WAYNE, NEBRASKA 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


New Codes for Old.—When Mr. Wong finished his engineering works on the 
Yangtse River in China, he decided to build a city for the employees according to 
Western models. He found it necessary, however, to invite the leading men among 
the employees into his own modern home in order to arouse the interest among the 
employees to use the houses as they should be used. This indirect way of substituting 
the new codes for the old is the best method to use among the Asiatics. Mr. Hatano 
in Japan found a similar system successful in his silk filature. Modern industry is 
developing very rapidly in the East and the industrial revolution promises even worse 
conditions for the employees than was true in the Western world during the industrial 
revolution there. A modifying influence is the Christian religion and the Christian 
missionaries. They do not take an active part in social reform but the converts do. 
In India it is found that this indirect influence of Christianity is very powerful for 
reform. ‘‘There are no less than a dozen active agencies for social reform, which can 
be traced directly to the influence of the missionaries,’ though some of them are really 
anti-Christian. The Indian is a philosopher and adopts Christianity because its 
philosophy appeals to him; the Chinese because they believe they can better serve their 
country. The reform that will be under the greatest stress for the next twenty-five 
years is the relation of the sexes. Polygamy and prostitution are being attacked, and 
as girls, especially those educated in Western ways, are married they contract for the 
marriage only on the basis of monogamy. Tyler Dennet.—Journal of the American 
Asiatic Association, August, 1918. A. G. 


The Fundamentals of a Socialized Educational Program.—In view of the fact 
that individuals, groups, and social forces are constantly becoming more interrelated, 
education should become more socialized to meet these changed conditions. The 
formation of adaptability, social-mindedness, and social intelligence is as fundamental 
as individualistic training. Educational aims should be formulated in harmony with 
social aims, educational principles stated in social terms, and educational practice 
should be permeated with the social spirit. The individual should be trained to helpful 
membership in the various groups necessary to social health and progress. This is not 
to be confused with industrial, vocational, or even practical education. It aims at 
cultural appreciation, social activity, and civic helpfulness. This would make neces- 
sary changes in administration, greater emphasis upon social studies, better adaptation 
of remaining studies to social life, more knowledge of current events, socialization of 
teaching methods, fostering of school spirit and student activities, mutual co-operation 
between educational and other institutions —W. R. Smith, School and Society, July 
13, 1918. E. G. 


The Application of Organized Knowledge to National Welfare.— Especially in a 
time of crisis like the present, national welfare depends upon the greatest possible 
development and utilization of all its resources, particularly those of strength and skill. 
New experts should be constantly selected and trained. All the highest expert knowl- 
edge should be at the service of the nation for directing the best development, utili- 
zation, and conservation of all national resources, material, intellectual, manual, and 
financial. Organizations and individuals, as well as the nation as a whole, should 
have the help of systematic expert knowledge in bringing them up to their possibilities. 
A general and well-ordered application of the results of scientific research to the prob- 
lems of the individual, the organization, the nation, and of the world would have incal- 
culable effects. We are only beginning to apply organized knowledge in an organized 
way, but the desirability of increasingly doing this in the near future is urged.—P. G. 
Nutting, Science Monthly, May, 1918. E. G. 
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Recent Eugenic and Social Legislation in America.—The first Board of Eugenics, 
composed of certain officials from the State Board of Health, superintendents of the 
State Hospital, the State Institution for Feeble-Minded, and the State Penitentiary, 
has been established in the state of Oregon. Its chief function is to prevent the pro- 
creation of feeble-minded and insane, epileptics, habitual criminals, moral degenerates, 
and sexual perverts in institutions under charge of the Board members. The method 
used is some form of sterilization after a thorough physical and mental examination. 
Similar legislation exists in Indiana, California, Kansas, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
and South Dakota. Many states require certificates showing exemption from venereal 
disease before marriage is permitted. Every state provides that subsequent marriage 
between parents of illegitimate children shall legitimate such children. North Dakota 
has a law that all children shall be deemed legitimate. Laws in grant of mothers’ 
pension are in effect in many states. A recent law of Indiana for the prevention and 
control of tuberculosis is indicative of the preventive and curative measures being 
generally adopted to stop the progress of the disease. Physicians and chief officers 
of hospitals are required to report cases to the Board of Health within five days after 
the case comes to their knowledge. Premises must be disinfected and investigation 
made for preventing and restricting the disease and results published. In Washington 
divorce is granted where parties have become estranged and lived apart for eight 
years or more.—R. Newton Crane, The Eugenics Review, April, 1918. F. 0. D 


The Bases of Social Co-operation.—The motives under which men co-operate are 
various and complicated. Men co-operate because of instinctive impulses, both self- 
regarding and other-regarding; men co-operate from habit; men co-operate because a 
leader interprets them to themselves and binds their separate purposes together; men 
co-operate rationally. The following co-operative enterprises show certain tendencies 
that, more fully developed, might make a positive contribution to democracy: (1) Steel 
trusts: (a) the wage-earners are moved largely by the impulse to feed and the impulse 
to grab, reinforced by the instinct to care for offspring; (b) those who get the profits 
are bound primarily by community of interest in this getting. A class springs up and 
meeting no resistance develops into custom. Here are only faint traces of motives 
that found a democracy. (2) City government: the chief motive here is the social 
impulse aided by social knowledge through means of communication and social 
authority in the use of the ballot. (3) Union labor movement: the primary motive 
was to get food. It is developing now into socially motived groups which promise to 
become great motives for the increase of democracy. (4) The modern missionary 
movement: here motives are mixed, partly impulsive, partly discriminative, but on the 
whole broadly humanitarian. In political international consciousness some growth 
toward an inclusive humanitarianism is evident, but here more light is needed as to the 
constructive social motives of men.—Geo. A. Coe, Religious Education, June, 1918. 

F. O. D. 


The Higher Direction of Industry.—Three problems will confront England at the 
close of the war which can be met only by increased production of industry, viz., 
(1) national revenue, (2) the national debt, and (3) a rise in the standards of living. 
Increased production can be brought about only through a proper organization of 
trades. The Joint Standing Industrial Councils in all well-organized trades, already 
advised by the Whitley Committee, should become the instrument for the higher 
control of industry in the separate trades without, however, interfering with the liberty 
of the individual or of the special unions or associations which already exist. The 
fields open to these Joint Industrial Councils would be: (1) Reconstruction work after 
the war, which would include: (a) problems involved in the removal of war restrictions; 
(b) the rationing of raw materials, which must continue for a while after the war; 
(c) consideration of war pledges; (d) problems and plans of demobilization, studied 
within each industry; (¢) the disposal A overnment stores of raw material; (f) appren- 
ticeship for those who have left school or wah toenter the war. (2) Work of a general 
and permanent nature in peace, which would include the organization of (a) a depart- 
ment of scientific industrial research; (6) trade statistics; (c) technical education; 
and (d) export trade. This problem cannot be undertaken without the co-operation 
of capital and labor. A proper organization of commerce would mean production 
sufficient for all—Ernest J. P. Benn, Contemporary Review, June, 1918. F.O.D 
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The New Place of Labor.—At Washington one finds the leaders of organized 
labor, called there not merely to advise but actively to administer; and the rank and 
file of workers have secured concessions in the principles and terms of labor adjustment 
for which they have struggled unsuccessfully for a decade. The Wilson administration 
has proved sympathetic with organized labor. The Adjustment Board is nominally 
determining shipyard labor standards. In reality it is profoundly influencing all 
labor standards on a nation-wide scale. The same might be said of the work of the 
Railroad Wage Commission and other agencies called into existence to solve the 
labor problem. The President’s Mediation Commission has demonstrated a signifi- 
cant attitude toward labor, forwarding the eight-hour day and approving collective 
bargaining. The Commission left behind it in each of the districts which it investi- 
gated agencies for the joint control and determination of controverted issues. In 
Chicago it resulted in Judge Altschuler’s far-reaching decision, awarding workers a 
basic eight-hour day, increasing wages, and the right to organize; and it has declared 
that minimum wages shall be based upon the actual cost of living. The Taft-Walsh 
Board in determining the national labor policy recommended to Congress—and the 
government accepted in their entirety—these same basic labor principles. These 
things point to a new day for labor in the reconstruction day just ahead. The Inter- 
Allied Labor Conference, in the statement of its war aims, insists that ‘‘ Within each 
country the government must for some time to come maintain its control of the most 
indispensable commodities, in order to secure their appropriation . . . . to meet the 
most urgent needs of the whole community.”’ The new place of labor seems to require 
the extension of representative government, not only into politics, but into industry.— 
Ordway Tead, Atlantic Monthly, August, 1918. 


Some Considerations Affecting the Replacement of Men by Women Workers.— 
The war has enormously increased the number of women in industry in the United 
States as well as in European countries. While women have shown their ability to 
perform untried and difficult tasks, and have thus removed some of the prejudice 
against women’s holding responsible positions, careful supervision is urgently needed or 
grave physical and moral injury to the women themselves, to the future generation, and 
to society as a whole may result. Such injury has been seen in several places abroad. 


Medical inspection, equal wages to insure a proper standard of living, and additional 
legislation against heavy lifting, long hours, might work, would do much to prevent such 
a disaster. Reasonable, wholesome, accessible lunchrooms, sanitary provisions, and 
free clinics for the early discovery and treatment of industrial diseases are some of the 
specific measures needed.—Josephine Goldmark, American Journal of Public Health, 
April, 1918. E. G. 


Physical Welfare of Employed Children.—The number of child workers is being 
rapidly increased by the war, due to scarcity of labor, high wages, and increased cost of 
living. This demands protective measures. The federal report shows that boys be- 
tween sixteen and nineteen who make up one-sixth of all the male workers in the cotton 
mills have a death rate nearly twice as high as the non-operative population of the same 
age. Approximately one in every two deaths of operatives between fifteen and forty- 
four is due to tuberculosis. A recent study in Massachusetts by the United States 
Public Health Service shows that the average fourteen-year-old mill boy was decidedly 
below standard in height and weight. The sixteen-year-old boys did not show a normal 
gain over the fifteen-year-old boys in height and decreased 2} pounds in average 
weight. The printing trade leads to illness through exposure to lead dust and fumes, 
yet many states do not have even fourteen years as a limit for this industry, and 
very few class it dangerous for sixteen and eighteen years. Out of about fifteen 
hundred factory children over fourteen years of age examined in Baltimore nearly one 
hundred diseases and defects due to occupation were isolated. The only existing 
legislation is that in New York which requires only that “‘all children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age employed in factories shall submit to a physical examination 
whenever required by a medical inspector of the state department of labor.”” Most 
states require a medical permit at the time the children go to work but no supervision 
aiter. The great need is for follow-up work by a force of medical inspectors attached 
to the labor department working under the supervision of the state board of health.— 
Florence I. Taylor, Child Labor Bulletin, February, 1918. F. O. D. 
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The Child and the Cinema.—The Cinema Commission’s report has called atten- 
tion to the pernicious effect of the cinema on the morals of young people. However, 
“quite apart from the question of incitement to crime, and to more or less serious mis- 
conduct as a result of seeing the pictures, the subject of the psychological effect on the 
child’s mind is of importance in itself, and not as seen in conduct easily and logically 
traced to the films.’’ For good or for evil the cinema is helping to form the minds of 
practically all the children. This formation is in reference to the tastes and manners, 
as well as the morals, of the children. School and home training are affected by the 
fact that parents and teachers give their approval to attendance upon pictures where 
the children ‘‘are tickied with the smartness of vulgar slang. Not words only—they 
are bad enough, illiterate, coarse, and ugly—but deeds, tricks, attitudes, frequently 
degrading, and the more dangerous when amusing. The outlook of life, so material, 
so amusing and smart, so destructive of domestic virtues, the non-British methods of 
police and court proceedings, the underworld rowdyism and worse, and all the possible 
situations depicted in some of the most beautifully produced films,” would all pass a 
state censor. Yet we ought to look after the mental and moral health of the children 
as well as the physical. The cinema offers an opportunity to give good material 
for development, but it is not probable that this wiil be done until the presentation of 
the cinema is given for proper recreational and educational purposes instead of for eco- 
nomic gain.—Mary Horne, The Child, July, 1918. A. G. 


Essentials of Case Treatment with Delinquent Children.—The freedom from 
rules of the chancery court makes that court a good one for the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents. While the Roman law, the penal code of France, and the English com- 
mon law arranged for a variation of the punishment of juvenile offenders, graded some- 
what according to age, yet the underlying conception of criminal law, that the state 
must vindicate by punishing, has handicapped the courts “ where public opinion toward 
juvenile delinquents has not yet become formulated in chancery law and in judicial 

ractice for children’s courts.” It is also necessary that “public opinion, formulated 
in law and judicial procedure,” should make “‘it possible that adults who are responsible 
for the neglect and delinquency of children can be reached either directly by the juvenile 
court, or by another court on the initiative of the juvenile court.”” When a complaint is 
made, an order for a hearing should be issued to all concerned. Pending that hearing, 
a probation officer should investigate thoroughly all the facts and present them to the 
judge, whoat the trial should vary the treatment to meet all the conditions of the case, 
though that may mean that several offenders tried for the same offense may receive 
different treatment. The enforcement of the decision should be left to the probation 
officer, who should supervise both the probationer and the adults upon whom he is 
dependent. The chief end of the treatment should be to keep the child occupied 
happily in work and play. The probation officer should be a voice in his community 
urging the removal “‘of causes and conditions which make for delinquency and also 
urging with still greater earnestness the provision of adequate facilities and agencies 
that make for wholesome juvenile life and education.’’-—Henry W. Thurston, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1918. A. G. 


The Value of Mental, Physical, and Social Studies of Delinquent Women.—A 
study of eight cases of delinquent women shows certain definite psychological and 
social needs. Of these cases two were cases of mental disease; the third, one of mental 
defect; the fourth, one of psychoneurosis; the fifth, a pathological liar, was a neuro- 
path; the sixth, a maniac-depressive temperament, showed much immaturity; the 
seventh, a colored girl with much emotional instability, and in whom racial primitive- 
ness was a dominant characteristic; the eighth demonstrated environmental influence 
in the case of a woman with no abnormal mental characteristics. The greatest needs 
as shown by these cases are: (1) clearing houses, or laboratories in courts and penal 
institutions where psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, and other specialists may 
make complete studies of all cases; (2) institutions for feeble-minded, or suitable 
colonies in every state; (3) psychopathic hospitals in all large cities; (4) increased 
facilities for supervision on probation so that institutions may be the last resort; 
(5) increased facilities for supervision on parole so that the individual coming from 
an institution will not be plunged into an unprotected environment; (6) increased 
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resources in institutions for re-education along academic, domestic, and industria! lines 
as well as for the treatment of physical disease and abnormal mental conditions. The 
greatest need at present is the support of the public in these measures of reform.— 
Edith R. Spaulding, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1918. 

F. O. D. 


The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families.—‘‘The Home Service of the American Red 
Cross reaches both the men, wherever they may be, and their loved ones at home.” 
By being a connecting link with the home, the Home Service serves to keep up the 
morale of the army. ‘The greatest opportunity of Home Service lies in conserving 
human resources in the families left behind.” A second opportunity is relief in 
emergencies. A third is the giving of allowances to the families of those who have 
no claim upon the government, as in the case of those who are serving in the armies 
of ourallies. A fourth opportunity is the co-operation with the government in the care 
and rehabilitation of the wounded and crippled. A fifth is the service of giving in- 
formation concerning enlisted men to their relatives. A sixth “is to help families to 
keep pace, in ambition and achievement, with the man who is surrounded, often, with 
new chances for education and advancement.’’ The Home Service has a separate 
department in each local Red Cross chapter and has a Consultation Committee of 
representative men of the community which serves to consider difficult problems and 
to co-ordinate the Home Service with the other charitable agencies of the community. 
Not much money relief is given as usually the government allowance and the soldiers’ 
allotment is sufficient. The plan is to keep the families intact and the mother at 
home when she is needed. Workers are trained as rapidly as possible-—W. F. Persons 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1918. A. G. 


Eliminating Vice from Camp Cities.—The recreation program of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities runs the gamut from athletic coaches and liberty theaters 
inside the camps to recreation and social opportunities in the communities outside the 
camps. This program is based on the principle that soldiers prefer clean, red-blooded, 
wholesome recreation to the other things which have usually in the past contributed to 


their inefficiency. Venereal diseases in the past have been the greatest single cause of 
much loss of man power, and hence of inefficiency in the army. On this question the 
United States government has taken the following stand, unique in world-history: the 
Council of National Defense unanimously decided that continence for the armies and 
navies of the United States was a perfectly practical program and the only sure pre- 
ventative against venereal disease. That pronouncement is revolutionary. It marks 
an epoch in the history of the governments of the world. 

A recent report from one of the two camp cities having the highest venereal- 
disease rate among their troops shows by October a decline from 200 per thousand to 
167 per thousand, following the going into effect of the recreation program. By making 
prostitutes inaccessible by a vigorous law-enforcing and public-health campaign, the 
rate of exposures to these diseases dropped from 826 in October to 497 in November, 
showing conclusively that the amount of exposure to venereal disease among troops 
varies directly as the accessibility of prostitutes to them. Open vice has gone from 
all cities or towns within five miles of an army or navy station where bodies of men are 
in training —Major Bascom Johnson, Annals of the American Academy, July, 1918. 


Modern Penal Methods in Our Army.—In order to keep down the number of 
those convicted and dishonorably discharged and to save as many fighting men as 
possible, a reorganization of the penal methods of the army should be made. Every 
man who commits an offense should have a thorough mental and physical examination, 
and as much of his previous history as possible should be learned through correspond- 
ence. With the exception of the smal! number of those convicted of major offenses, 
the greater part of those found to be normal physically and mentally should be sent 
to a disciplinary battalion. At the end of three months the officers, who will subject 
the men to close observation while in their charge, will determine whether or not the 
men shall be returned to the regular organization. Another medical examination 
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will be given at this time. 
offenses will be discouraged. 
hard drilling, it will not be as now a 
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Any attempt to escape military service by committing 
By compelling those under guard-house sentences to do 
etriment to the army. 


By these methods the 


number of fighting men lost to the army through convictions will be reduced by about 
one-half.—J. H. Wigmore, Journal of American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 


nology, August, 1918. 


E. G. 
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